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A LIFE AT STAKE. 


Br Lson Lewis. 
——__—__@—____— 
OHAPTER XXVIL 
By heav'n, there's treason in his aspect! 
That cheerless gloom, those eyes that pore on earth, 
That bended body, and those folied arms, 
Are indications of a tortur’d mind, 
And blazon equal villany and shame. Sharley. 

Artrr the departure of Sir Hugh from Monrepos 
Lady Chellis retired to her own apartments, where 
she remained for an hour or two in solitude, giving 
way to her natural regrets, and endeavouring to 
strengthen her wavering pride with, the arguments 
she had used when declining the proffered protection 
of ber husband. When she returned to thedrawing- 
room her keen-sighted guest observed with much 
mental satisfaction that her face was very pale and 
that there were dark lines under her eyes, as if she 
had been weeping. But Miss Dorothy had too much 
wisdom and delicacy to comment upon these sigus of 
more than friendly interest in her grand-nephew. 
Withont a ing to observe that the subject was 
particularly pleasing to her young hostess, she yet 
managed to talk of the baronet, praising him in a 
manner that would have equally surprised and de- 
lighted him, could he have been a listener, and she en- 
deavoured industriously to trace various points of 
resemblance between him and those characters 
which shine in history as the world’s truest, bravest, 
noblest gentlemen. 

“There area great many, Chevalier Bayards in 
every-day life, my dear,” she observed, as the young 
bride leaned back in an easy-chair and shaded her 
face with her hand. “ There are a great many noble 
and heroic souls of which the world knows nothing. 
‘The man who feels within him an ambition for some 
lofty and intellectual pursuit, and yet is doomed by 
circumstances to pace a weary tread-mill of actual 
labour, and accepts his fate with unmurmuring pa- 
tience, is 8 man to be honoured equally with the dis- 
‘inguished and renowned. The man who sacrifices 
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himself for the good of others, the man who yields 
up his most cherished dreams that someone else may 
be happy, the nurse who perils his own life in seasons 
of plague that he may save others—all these belong 
to the type of Nature's gentlemen. Chivalry is not 
dead yet, Adah. And for one hero crowned there 
are hosts of silent and unknown heroes whose brows 
will never be encircled by bays, and whose grand 
deeds no admiring world will ever applaud !" 

“ T know it, Aunt Dorothy,” responded Adah, in a 
low tone. “But Hugh—I mean Sir Hugh—does not 
belong to the number of those silent heroes !” 

“ Perhaps not,” said the little old lady, knitting 
her brows. “I don’t quite pretend that he does. But, 
as someone says, he is of ‘ the stuff of which heroes 
are made.’ I told you how he risked his own life to 
save that of Porrocks’s son. I might tell you how, 
in his boyhood, he frequently gave his purse with its 
contents uncounted to the poor and the infirm. He is 
as generous as the sun ” . 

“Is he not rather prodigal ?” : 

Miss Dorothy regarded Lady Chellis for # moment 
in thoughtful, studious silence. Then her keen black 
eyes twinkled, a faint smile flitted over her tips, aud 
she brought her staff down upon the floor rather 
heavily once or twice as if to emphasize her reflec- 
tions. 

“ Well, I don’t know but that he is!” she said, 
slowly, watching keenly the half-hidden face of the 
young bride. “ Whatever he may be capable of, it’s 
certain that he is a luckless ne’er-do-well. I can't 
blame you, my dear, for sending him away. I daresay 1 
should have done the same in your place. Indeed, aa 
it is, I have discarded him a dozen times, and have 
only received him into favour again through the na- 
tural weakness of woman's heart. I will retract all 1 
have said in his favour, Adah——” 

“You néed not,” returned Lady Chollis, as the 
withered old fairy paused. “I am sure that nothing 
could have been more chivalrous or delicate than his 
conduct to-day. He proved himself gentle, noble and 
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Again Miss Dorothy's black eyes twinkled plea- 
santly, evincing herdelight at the success of hor new 
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tactics. She had evidently resolved that Lady 
Chellis should become Sir Hugh's defender, instead 
‘of taking upon herself the fruitless task. 

“I'm afraid he proved himself a simpleton,” she 
observed, drily. “If he had had any spirit, he would 
not have gone away as lie did!” 

Adah’s cheeks flushed and the light in her eyes 
deepened and quickened as she withdrew ber hand 
from before them. 

“He could not have acted differently,” she ex- 
claimed, half indignantly. “He had too much deli- 
cacy to force his protection upon me. I think, Aunt 
Dorothy,” she added, more quietly, “it would look 
better in you to defend your nephew sg 

“ Only a grand-nephew, my dear!” interrupted the 
old lady, with pretended indifference. 

The indignant flush deepened still more in Adah's 
cheeks. 

“ Only a grand-nephew,” repeated Miss Dorothy, 
laughing slightly, and turning aside her head. “ Near 
relation, though. I suppose, since you now be- 
long to the family, Adah, that I can speak freely. 
Hugh is a sad scapegrace. Dear, dear, the trouble 
he's caused me—the money he's borrowed and never 
paid—the extravagances he has indulged in! I de- 
clare, I’ve a good mind to devise my money to found 
an African mission, after all!" 

Lady Chellis checked the response that aroge to her 
lips, but her silence sufficiently indicated her dis- 
pleasure. Miss Dorothy watched her a few moments 
in quiet enjoyment, and then introduced a different 
subject, upon which the young bride exerted herself 
to converse. Adah’s indignation quickly passed 
away, for she could not long remain displeased with 
the quaint relative of her husband, and in a short 
time affairs were on their former friendly footing. 

The remainder of the day dragged slowly along. 
The ladies visited the conservatory and gardens to- 
gether, the elder leaning upon the arm of the 
younger ; they gathered flowers and enjoyed the soft 
air and the warm sunlight. When they returned to 
the drawing-room Adah played and sang sweet 
melodies, in listening to which the little old spinster 
forgot her age and infirmities and lived over again her 
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sweet, departed youth, when life was fresh and sunny, 
and love filled her heart with mmsic and fragrance. 
Adah’s voice had in it a tone that reminded her of 
the one she had most loved and which had been 
hushed for three-score years. Closing her eyelids, 
through which the warm tears forced themselves 
upon her withered cheeks, and leaning forward with 
hands clasped upon her staff, Miss Dorothy gave 
herself up to the illusion of the moment, and each 
feature of her face seemed to regain the roundness, soft 
colouring, and tender beauty that had distinguished 
her in her early days, when loyers had surrounded 
her, and poems had been inscribed to her, and the 
homage of one loyal heart had made her pulses throb 
quickly with gladness. 

Adah saw her thus, and her warm young heart felt 
@ tender hove and sympathy for her. She played on 
softly, almost fearing to break in upon Miss Chellis’s 
illusion, and when at last the player's arm grew 
weary the strains died away as gently as a summer 
cloud fades from view. 
looked up with a bewildered expréssion, and then 
smiled as the young bride came and seated herself 
affectionately upon a cushion at her feet. 

“You look as he did, Adah,” she said, winding 
her thin, long fingers in and out of the glossy tresses 
of Sir Hugh’s wife. “It seemed to me I heard his 
voice again. Oh, Adah, darling, if I could only live 
to see you and Hugh united, 1 would ask no more. 
If you and Hugh can only know the happiness that 
bas been denied te me, I will say that all is indeed 
well. Hugh is a good boy and has a true heart, and 
you have thehonest Wilmer eyes. I know you would 
be happy together.” 

But Adah, her proud, sweet face paling and her 
dark eyes. growing dim, only shook her head 
sadly. 

Migs Ohellis forbore to urgo the subject. She 
played with the girl's hair dreamily, and it was some 
time before she spoke again. When she did it was 
to utter recollections of a far-past time, and Adah 
listened to her with unfeigned interest. 

These recollections, evoked by the constamt-pre- 
sence of Adah, continued to haunt Miss Dorothy. 
She spoke of them'at dinner, and during the e¥en- 
ing she talked continually of her well-remembered 
youth. It seemed difficult for her to relinquish the 
subject, and her young hostess sat up with her until 
@ late hour, listeming attentively to her long fe- 
citals 

The curtains bad not been drawn, the night 
being pleasant, and the lights from the drawing- 
room streamed forth like beacons, casting long rays 
upon the ground, and throwing into relief the tall, 
dark trees. 

Through the shadows beyond the reach of the 
light a dark figure flitted about uneasily, now paus- 
ing in the densest shade to watch the inmates of the 
drawing-room, and now creeping stealthily as near 
to the dwelling as he dared venture. Once he 
started at the sound of passing wheels, and at last, 
when a party of riders went by—the party of which 
Iide Dare was the leader, on its way to Oakshaw— 
be concealed himsel‘ in the deepest covert, as if 
feariul of being seen, and muttered apprehensively to 
himself. 

These mutterings betrayed him to be Mr. Wilmer. 

He remained but a brief space in his concealment, 
and then resumed his pacing, saying to himself: 

“It’s clear enough that Sir Hugh isn’t here. She 
has sent him off about his business, luckily for me. 
There is no use in my waiting here longer for a 
chance of seeing him. I mayas well enter the house 
at once and prepare for my task. 

After a last long look into the drawing-room he 
walked round the dwelling, keeping in the shade, and 
crept up te a small side entrance. He tried the door 
cautiously and found it unlocked. 

“Fortune favours me,” he whispered, opening the 
door and entering the passage. ‘“ Who would have 
believed a week ago that I should have entered this 
house to-night like a thief? Perhaps next week I 
may return toit as its master.” 

Hie stooped and removed his shoes, taking them up 
in his hand. 

The corridor was well lighted and thickly car- 
peted. With cautious movements he glided along 
to the main hall, ascertained that it was deserted, 
and then hastily gained the staircase, mounting 
swiftly to the top, not without apprehensions of meet- 
ing servants in the uppet hall. 

But his apprehensions were not fulfilled. 

The servants of the establishment were all 
assembled in the hall, discussing family affairs, and 
there was no one to mark the movements of the sinis- 
ter intruder. 

Hia thorough knowledge of the dwelling served 
him well. He hesitated but a moment on the upper 
landing, and then whispered : 

“Of course she has her old rooms—those her 
pérents fitted up for her, The question does not 





The old‘lady sighed faintly, | 


admit of @ doubt. Thank fortune I know these 
rooms so well. I will go to them at once and risk 
meeting her maid.” 

He hurried along the hall, gained the door of Lady 
Chellis’s sitting-room, turned the handle noiselessly, 
and looked in. 

There was no one within. 

With a breath of relief, he glided through the 
opening, and entered the apartment. 

The lamps were all lighted, the light shimmering 
| softly and mellowly down through the encircling 
| globes. The windows were shut and curtained closely, 
the long lace drapery falling in graceful folds to 
the floor. An easy-chair was drawn up to the low 
centre table, and against the chair leaned an exqui- 
sitely inlaid guitar. Upon the table reposed a few 
volumes of poems, and a tiny silk-lined basket, in 
which lay a strip of half-finished embroidery and 
a pretty, dainty gold thimble. 

There were vases of flowers evérywhere. Parian 
vases filled with drooping white lilies, whose cups 
were heavy with odour,’ porcelain vasem@, clustered, 
| with fresh-coloured monthly roses, and exyetal.cu 
crowded with soft green mosses studded Stolete, 
lilies of the valley, daisies, and wood-auemones. 

Most of the flowers came from the .green-heages. 
and, hot-houses of the place, and the sath sweet, 
‘spicy odours they dispénsed had imthem @ breath 
akin to that fabled to belong to “ Araby the Blest.” 

The intruder paused to note ll these, and his face 
darkened and his lips compressed thems toge- 
ther, as if he-were not pleased with, Berea fh 

“She lives the life of a fairy princes® here,” he 
muttered, “while she dooms me to be a I 
| must see if-I cannot change all this.” And 
contracted ominously. 

One long, keen glance was sufficient, and them he 
looked about him for a hiding-plaee. A 
closet in the wall attragted his attention, and 
hastened to examine it. 

The door was unlocked, and he vit, taking. 
the precaution to remove the key: The closet, was 
furnished at the back with a few shelves, which were 
laden with raré old china, some mis, and 
trinkets that had been given to Lady Obellis in her 
childhood. 

There was ample space to admit the figure of a 
man, and Mr. Wilmer hastened to avail himself of 
it, carefully seating hitedélf, and ‘closing thie door. 

A ray of light came im through the key-hole and 
shone upon the opposite wall. With the exception 
of that ray the closet was wrapped im utter darkness, 
in the midst of which the sinister intruder crouched 
uneasily, his eyes shining like those of a wild beast 
looking for prey. 

“T wish it were not so dark here,” he muttered. 
“This is not a pleasant business for me, and if I 
were to be canght I should’be kicked out igno- 
miniously. But I cannot give up everything and 
become a beggar. Better to be a villain at 
once, if villany pays well. But what if someone 
should open the door and look in here. Ah, what 
is that?” 

He leaned forward and peered cautiously through 
the keyhole. 

The trim figure and rosy face of Lady Chellis’s 
maid met his gaze. The girl had evidently entered 
from an inner room, and’ was now singing quietly to 
herself,as she rearranged the vases on the mantel- 
piece, put away her mistress’s little work-basket, and 
placed in front of the easy-chair a pair of velvet 
slippers. 

Mr. Wilmer almost gnashed his teeth with rage, 
as he surveyed poor Nelly, and realized that it was 
to her devotion to her wronged mistress that he 
owed his present degrading pesition. He felt a 
desire to rush out.and wreak personal vengeance 
upon her in the shape of two or three heavy blows, 
but these ruffianly instincts he was obliged to sup- 
press, since he could not afford to gratify them. 

The girl, unconscious of any unfriendly scrutiny, 
having finished her task and made all pleasant for 
her mistress, coquetted a little before the mirror, fas- 
tened a rose in her hair, and then opened the door 
leading into the hall and stood upon the threshold. 

The next moment she uttered a low cry of dis- 
may, real or pretended, it is deubtful which, and 
took a step back, permitting Mr. Wilmer to obtain a 
brief glimpse of the footman Watkins's head. 

“What are you doing here at this hour of the 
night, Mr. Watkins?” demanded the maid, with as- 
sumed severity. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Thomas, but I was sent 
up to ask wigr you'didn’t come back. My lady has 
not retired yets” 

“But she will do so directly,” said Nelly. “And 
you must know, Mr. Watkins, that I don’t receive 
company except downstairs.” 

“You are the most tantalizing woman on. earth,” 
declared the footman. “Here I’ve been trying to 











get a chance to see you alone, Nelly, ever since we 
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came here, and you put me off continually. Yon 
know I love you, Nelly,” 

“Dear me, if Lady Chellis ,isn’t coming,” ex 
claimed Nelly, with suddenly developed coquettish 
ness. 

Watkins glanced down the stairs, then with a 
flushed face returned to the attack. 

“Don’t talk to me of love,” cried Nelly, as he 
began to say that her image was imprinted upon 
his heart, that for months he had nourished a secret 
love for her, but had been repelled by her coldness, 
and that he could smother the unhappy flame no 
longer. “Iam not going to marry—at least,” she 
added, prudently, “until my mistress has a husband 
too.” 

“But she is married !” cried Watkins, eagerly. 

“True, but she has no husband yet to take care of 
her. She's not going to live with Sir Hugh, more’s 
the pity, for of all the handsome young gentlemen | 
ever saw, he is the most so! But you must be off, 
Mr. Watkins!” 

“But, Nelly, give me a kiss before I go, to en- 
courage me!” 

“The audacity of men!” ejaculated the girl, ad 
dressing the walls, for want of better sympathizers 
“Phere comes my lady——” 

There was a playful skirmish between the 
humble lovers, during, which the audacious 
Watkins not only rifled the lips of the maid 
of a kiss or two, but took from her hair the 
rose with which she had decorated. it, affixing it to 
Evidently, his taste for love's 
endaarments grew by what it fed on, for a moment 
later the skirmish was renewed,and in the midst of 
little shrieks, stifled laughter, apd pretended re 
luctance he stole another salite, after which, well 
satisfied, he beat a hasty retreat to hisown domin 


Fions, and Nelly returned, flughed and panting, but 


not at all displeased, judging: from. her: bright eyes 
and her smiles, to rearrange hee dishevelled hair. 

“The impudence of Watkimel” the concealed lis 
tener heard her murmur, ina pleased tone of voice. “! 
knew he was there waiting for me to come out— 
these men are always hanging #bout one 60.” 

At this juncture the door ag@in opened, and Lady 
Chellia made her She was looking 
pale and weary, but memethe less royally beautiful, 
and het concealed relative-regarded her with a look 
gg 3 ie Ps offer th hair, h 

v Ste offer the easy-chair, her 
scquntiiliones al® geome, and herself in her trve 
character of the faithful, bumble friend and com 


nion. 
<< You look tired out, my Jady,” she said, as her 
mistress sank languidly into the depths of the cusb- 
ioned chair. ‘It’s been toa much for you to-day 
after your long seclusion, to see so much company 
Sir Hugh's visit has worried you.” 

“Oh, no, Nelly,” responded her mistress, with 
affected lightness, “it never troubles me to see my 
friends. Sir Huglr’s visit did me good.” 

“If you had only let him stay, Miss Adah!” 
cried the girl, impetuously. “He is so handsome, 
looks so good, and I am-sure he loves the very 
ground you tread on. If you would only’let him be 
master here, and see company, and inyite the Dares, 
the Tressilians, the Lyntons, and the other neigh- 
bours here, and take your right position. in society 
You are too young to be a hermit.” 

Lady Chellis’ stopped this torrent of pleading by s 
single gesture. 

“Enough, Nelly,” she said, quietly. “ You mean 
well, and I appreciate your motives, but you are 
now infringing on my personal affairs. I must do 
what seems to me right, and I must obey my own 
convictions rather than the wishes of others. I 
know you desire Sir Hugh to live here, thinking 
that I should be happier, but 1 assure youthat I shall 
not repine because I am shut out from society. A 
pleasant home, books, and freedom are all I desire! 

Nelly was silenced, but not quite satisfied, as het 
face testified. 

“You need not undress me to-night, Nelly,” re- 
sumed her young mistress, kindly. ‘I do not fee} 
sleepy. A weight seems upon my heart, and I feel 
strangely troubled. I will sit up for an hour or two 
and perhaps I shall get over it) You may let down 
my hair before you go.” 

Nelly hastened to obey. The costly evening-drese 
of Lady Chellis was covered at the neck by a light 
shawl, and her long, dusky tresses were suffered to 
flow loosely over her shoulders, in a wavy mass, 
in the midst of which a legion of shadows nestled 
Her hair was drawn away from her pure, prond face, 
and her nimble maid bathed her throbbing temples 
with perfumed waters. 

“I feel better now, Nelly,” said her ladyship, at 
last, with a bright smile. “Thank you, my dear. 
Go to bed now, as quickly as: you can. « The hour 
is late and the servants have.all retired.” 

“] wish I might stay with you, Miss Adah!” 
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“No, I would rather be alone, Nelly, though I 
thank you for your desire to remain. I wish to sit up 
awhile and think. Good-night, dear.” 

She gave her hand to her maid, who kissed it 
affectionately, and then withdrew with reluctant 
steps. 

Oh finding herself alone Lady Chellis leaned her 
arm upon the table and rested her head uponit. The 
sinister intruder endeavoured to peer at her from 
the key-hole of his closet, but he succeeded only in 
catching sight of her trailing skirts. “In an attitude 
of the deepest despondency, the young bride per- 
mitted herself to think of Sir Hugh, and to think 
favourably of him. 

“ What if Lhave done wrong ?” she asked herself 
in her own heart. “ What if I have been proud and 
wayward instead of maidenly ? Aunt Dorothy thinks 
1 have thrown away the love of a true and noble 
soul. Sir Hugh seemed to respect me as much as if 
I had not been the proposer of our marriage. 
He seemed to comprehend how I was driven ixto 
an act of unwomanly boldness, and to esteem me as 
highly as if the proposal had come from him. He 
is a true and generous gentleman—and—and I almost 
fancy I love him!” 

As she made this timid half-confession to her- 
self the ready scarlet flushed into her cheeks and 
her eyes drooped in confusion. 

“Yes,” she resumed, “I may have flung’ away a 
priceless treasure. Aunt Dorothy said to-night that 
| reminded her of the .child-who flung away a price- 
less diamond, thinking it a pebble. Havel flung 
away a jewel in flinging away Sir Hugh’s proffered 
love? If Thad only a father or mother to counsel 
me! And yet—and yet I could not have done other- 
wise. It is best as it is!” 

She breathed heavily, as if the conclusion cost her 
a bitter pang, and drooped her head lower upon her 
arm. 

The minutes passed unheeded, the little clock 
ringing out the quarters until an hour had gone. 

Mr. Wilnier then became uneasy. His position in 
the narrow closet was cramped and uncomfortable. 
He felt oppressed for want of fresh air, and cajled 
to mind the legend of ‘the Black Hole of Calcutta, He 
endeavoured to gain a satisfactory idea as to his 
niece’s movements, but all his efforts were vain, He 
could only see that her drapery remained undis- 
turbed, and he began to hope that she had fallen 
asleep. 

° chal suffocate if I r¢émain here any longer,” he 
thought. “ She said that the servants had all retired. 
Why should I not make a bold dash at once? The 
more time I can gain at this hour of the night the 
better it will be for me!” 

Nerving himself for the task before him, he softly 
turned the handle, as softly pushed the door ajar, and 
looked out. 

Lady Chellis’s head was turned away from him, 
but her easy attitude confirmed him in his belief that 
she slept. 

With a quick, noiseless movement, he drew from 
his pocket @small phial and a handkerchief. Un- 
corking the former by a single dextrous touch, he 
saturated thelatter, and then carefully enfolded it 
in another handkerchief, to stifle the sickly odour 
that began to emanate from it. 

And then, with a swift, silent sort of motion, he 
stole from the closet with shoeless' feet and ap- 
proached the reclining form at the table. 

She did not start as he came near, nor lift her head, 
or show any signs of life. Hecame close, bent over 
her, looked into her face, and saw that she was 
sleeping. She stirred uneasily beneath his baleful 
glance and seemed about to awaken. 

With a dextrous movement, he covered her nos- 
trils and mouth with the wet handkerchief, and 
pressed. #t, down firmly with his strong hand. 

His touch awakened her. 

She opened her eyes, looked up at him wildly, re- 
cognized him, and struggled at once for her liberty. 
But her senses were half overcome by the stupefying 
drug already, and every breath she drew inducted 
into her system an. additional supply. It was 
vain to struggle. The strong hands of her enemy 
pressed closer the medicated handkerchief and held 
her down in her chair. She strove to speak, to 
scream, but her voice was mufiled. 

And then the scene suddenly assumed an unreal 
appearance, The figure of Mr. Wilmer faded from her 
view. Her eyes closed, her limbs yelaxed, and her 
face became like the face of a profound sleeper. 

The drug had done its work. 

“So far, good!” said her relative, coolly, laying her 
form back in her chair. “She will not awaken for 
hours. Her maid. will not return, her servants have 
retired, and I can have all my own way!” 

He crossed, the floor and locked. the door. As he 
returned, his eyes caught the glitter of the jewels on 
the person of his niece, and alook of satisfaction flitted 
over his face. He did not attempt to remove them, 





but turned his attention to the various cabinets scat- 
tered about the apartment. Tinding nothing to re- 
ward his search, he went into the dressing-room, and 
looked at the various caskets. He evidently sought 
Lady Chellis’s jewel-box, but it was not to be found. 

“She may have suspected that I should look for 
it,” he muttered, discontentedly. “She has some 
secure hiding-place for it, | daresay, and I haven't 
time now to search. Never mind. I can proceed 
without it!” 

Looking into her writing-desk, he found several 
bank-notes and some gold, which he appropriated 
without delay. No other treasure offered itself, and 
he was obliged to return to his insensible victim. 

He hesitated a moment as to the propriety of re- 
moving the jewels from her person, but decided in 
the negative. He then commenced another search, 
the result of which was the discovery of the long 
darkicloak in which Lady Chellis had enshronded 
herself on the occasion of her marriage, and her dark 
bonnet and thick veil. 

These, with clumsy hands, he proceeded to put 
upon the form of his niece, Having carefully 
equipped her, he looked out inta.the corridor, saw 
that it was dark, except for the faint light from 
without, and quite deserted. 

Then, returning, he took up Lady Chellis’s light 
figure jn his arms, and stole from the room cau- 
tiously, descending the stairs, passing through the 
dark lower hall, and the narrow passage by which he 
had entered, not stopping, till he had gained the 
door. 

The key was in the lock, as he had expected. He 
turned it, opened the door and passed out, closing 
the portal behind him. 

He paused for a moment, observing that the star- 
light. was less brilliaut than before, and remembering 
that that side of the house was seldom used except 
for guests. So, with little fear of being seen, he 
held his burden closer, and hurried into the shade 
of the lawn. He lingered there but an instant 
to rest.and to look back at the now darkened dwell- 
ing—all but Lady Chellis’s room—and then he sped 
towards the gate, opened it, and passed out into the 
road. 

After a hurried glance in both directions he 
hurried with his captive along the road, keeping 
close to fences and hedges, pausing to rest fre- 
quently, and listen to any possible sounds of pursuit, 
until he had gained the distance ofa mile from the 
home which he had robbed of its mistress. 

“ Here, under a wide-branched tree, a covered 
vehicle, with two impatient horses, was in waiting. 

As Mr. Wilmer came up a woman’s face looked 
out from under the hood of the carriage, and a wo- 
man’s voice cautiously whispered: 

“Js it you, Mr. Wilmer?” 

“Yes, it is I,” was the jubilant response. 

“ What suceess have you had?” 

“The very best, Jane, Here’s the. girl herself, 
with her diamonds on. Help me to put her into the 
vehicle.” 

Mrs. Barrat obeyed, lending her efficient assist- 
ance, and the captive was lifted into the carriage and 
placed in some cushions, among which she was 
quite hidden. Mr. Wilmer then mounted the box, 
gathered up the reins, and said: 

“ By morning there will be a great hue and cry for 
the missing Lady Chellis. By that time we must be 
at a long and safe distance from here. We will be 
off at once.” 

He touched his horses lightly, and they flew away 
at his command. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
1 gee your brows full of discontent, 
Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of tears. 
Shakespeare. 

ON finding their retreat from Therwell’s rooms at 
Oakshaw cut off in the manner we have described, 
Iide Dare and Kate Arsdale looked at each other 
with amazement, and with frightened, pale faces 
turned a questioning gaze upon Lord Tressilian. He 
met, their glances with a smile, and said, lightly: 

“Well, our adventure has assumed the true ro- 
mantic character, young ladies. Without doubt, our 
presence here, has been discovered by one of the 
servants, who has quietly locked us in and sent for 
assistance to secure us.as burglars,” 

Miss Arsdale uttered a faint scream, and sank 
half fainting into. a chair, lehgthened visions of the 
arrival of constables, ignominious arrest, and consign- 
ment to dark prison cells, flitting through her timid 
brain. 

* Oh, Ilde,” she half sobbed, wringing her hands, 
“how can we ever bear the disgrace of arrést? What 
will Sir Allyn do?” 

Ilde turned towards her alarmed friend a counte- 
nance which though devoid of colour was yet as calm 
and tranguil ss. a summer morning, Her magnetic 





eyes shone with a bright, clear light, and her nsannir 
was almost serene. 

“We shall not bo arrested, Kate,” she. said 
quietly. “You are paying Lord ‘fressilian a poor 
compliment when you take it for granted that he 
cannot procure our release. Ifa servant has beew sent 
for policemen, he will probably not retern onder an 
hour, and before an hour has passed wo may ‘be fre.’ 

“You are @ brave, true-hedrted girl, lilo,’ 
whispered her lover, his dark, bright! face beaming 
with admiration. “I must seo what I dam do t& 
merit your trust in me.” 

He advanced nearer to the door, from whieh tx 
had involuntarily retreated a few steps on making 
the discovery that it was locked, and, gheok it 
fiercely. The shaking was followed by a couple 
of well-directed applications of his ‘boot, ‘but the 
viscount’s blows were almost without effect upeti th: 
massive oaken door and its ponderous hinges. 

“Force won't do,” observed his lordship, medita 
tively. ‘I fancy that this deor would almost resist 
a battering-ram, and my attachment to life: prevents 
my transforming myself into one at ‘preseati it 
down, lide, while I look to the other doors andthe 
windows.” 

Ilde obeyed his behest, and awaiteil the result >! 
his investigations with a firm eonfidence ia bin 
that warmed his heart and flattered his: pride i. 
mensely. After bestowing upon her a gratef: 
glance, and bidding: Kate Arsdale to cheer wp, h: 
went into the inner rooms, whence a sound soa: 
issued of ponderous blows upon esdeor. A’ few 
minutes later he returned. 

“It’s no use to try tobreak down tho doors,” 
he observed. “The ancients: used'to baild theirs 
houses in a fearfully strong mamer, # piby the pro 
fessional burglars of those days: We must examfnc 
the windows.” 

An investigation of them revealed the ‘faet that 
egress in that way was perfectly feasible if there 
were only a ladder outside to facilitate! des¢ent. | ‘I'l.e 
lack of one promised to be ah insuperable objestion: 

“It would hardly do to lower two: young fadies 
by means of a bed-cord tied under ‘your iarme/” said 
Lord Tressilian, with an expression of aminsemept 
in his dark eyes. “Such a process might be roman 
tic, but it would hardly be considered dignified. Tvot 
me sée if I can’t hit upon a better plan” 

He looked towards the Hast, whete tho sly was 
blushing under the earliest beams of the cominy 
sun; at the road which, still dart and dégolate 
wound past the dwelling and through’ woody and 
meadows ; at the coppice in which tho waiting greon. 
was hidden with his horses ; and then at/tho garde 
and lawn. * 

There was no sign of human life anywhere: 

“ Now is our time to go,” he said)“ before it grows 
light. The windows are not watched, and no ono jis 
to be seen along the road. Tho mwi-servant har 
doubtlessly hastened for constables, andthe women ir 
probably watching in the hall owteids.' I saw'aladile: 
close by the new masonry Work, and (Gin ‘Bring it 
around directly !” me 

He scanned the outside wall Deléw thé wintow 
and remarked with considerablo‘satisfaction that it 
was covered with ivy which had’ boon ctréfull ytrainec 
over a light iron trellis-work.' ‘Mhis*tréllte wontd; he 
thought, support his weight, and he dotérmined ‘to 
attempt the deseent at once. Dir 

After a word or two of encovragemetit to ‘the two 
girls, he cautiously opened the window, stepped ont, 
and the myxt moment had disappéaret!' froitt view. 

Kate Arsdale uttered a cry of alatm’s [Mo ap 
proached the window and’ looked’ ont’ ti fimie t6 soe 
her lover, with the agile grace ofa saility déscending 
from foothold to foothold, unti¥ at last’ Ne idlighted 
upon the ground. Then ‘he "Woke tp, emiled 
waved hig hat. with a triemphart flourgh, ‘and ‘ran 
quickly around the angle of the dwelting. 

“He is safe, Kate,” she whisperéd; her téée fairfy 
radiant with joy. “He will return direetfy! with 
the ladder. Summon up your douragé, dear’, and ‘be 
as brave as you have been hereteféré: Tn a few 
minutes we shall be rescued !” 

“But I never can descond that ladder, Fd,” re 
sponded her friend. ld 

Ilde smiled and kissed Miss Arsdile; oalling hera 
dear, foolish girl, and the reeul826f' Kor carensiny 
was that her friend smiled too and "béedmeehedrfal 
and self-possessed. They thengwatehed anxiously at 
the window. , 

The minutes passed, and st? th¥ir protector ite 
not return. . 

They began to indulge im specutations or Tose 
painful. Miss Arsdale was positive that hé fad beon 
caught by a policeman, or had faliéhover'a pile of 
masonry and broken'a limb, or other seridusty 
disabled himself, and’ Fide ' imaginé@’ that ‘he might 
have found the ladder too short forthe required 
purpose, or too heavy to be easily transporteth, 

In the midst of their anxiety a groting heise was 
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heard in the lock, the key was turned, and the door 
opened. 

"The maidens clung to each other terrified, expect- 
ing the entrance of an enemy. 

But it was not an enemy who entered. Instead, 
it was Lord Tressilian’s bright, handsome face that 
met their gaze, and Lord Tressilian’s laughing voice 
that saluted their delighted ears. 

“Come, young ladies,” hesaid. “ Fortune or Pro- 
vidence has befriended us. While I was looking for 
the ladder I caught a glimpse of the housekeeper in 
ove of the lower rooms, so I came up here at once, 
kuowing that the key was in the lock. We are free 
and will not stay to visit the old lady longer.” 

‘The: girls were only too happy to be allowed to 
escape, and quitted the room at once, keeping close to 
their protector’s side as they passed through tle 
halls and corridors, and looking at him in a manner 
that was no doubt highly gratifying to him 

In a lower. passage they encountered the house- 
keeper, the same person who had been aroused by 
thw fall of the cabinet, had discovered their presence 
and locked them in her master’s chambers. She 
was a tall, angular woman, of unpleasant aspect. At 
sight of them she uttered a loud shriek, and stretched 
out her arms ‘to intercept them. 

“ Excuse our departure, madam,” said Lord Tres- 
silian, politely, yet with a pleasing expression in his 
eyes; “it was not eonvenient for us to accept your 
hospitalities longer. Allow us to bid you good- 
morning.” 

He bowed and essayed to pass her. 

* Thief! burglar!” cried the housekeeper, fran- 
tiely. “You shall not go. You shall remaia here 
till my master comes home. He warned me to be on 
my guard leat some enemy of his should come here 
in search of anything, and I have sent for him. 
You shall not go until he has seen you all.” 

“ Thanks for the information tliat you have sent 
for him,” said Lord Tressilian, coolly. “ But we 
really cannot remain even with the pleasant pros- 
pect of meeting Mr. Therwell. Inform him of our 
regrets. And-again—good-morning.” 

As he spoke the concluding words he put forth one 
hand quietly gnd compelled the woman to retreat a 
few steps. Then, with a maiden olinging to each 
arma, he walked on, leaving the housekeeper speech- 
less with rage and with the consciousness of com- 
jete impotence to restrain him. 

lle conducted the young ladies the nearest way 
to the lawn and thence to the road, leaving them 
there for a moment while he summoned the groom 
with the steeds. 

in a few minutes the little party was mounted and 
on its return to Edencourt. 

‘Their triumphant escape from Oakshaw somewhat 
lessened the bitterness of their failure to discover 
the wished-for dooument, and Lord Tressilian 
exerted himself to render his companions cheerful. 
‘Lhey rode slowly, both horses and riders being fati- 
gued, and conversed freely. 

lt only required that their errand should have been 
successful to make their morning ride delightful. 
lhe ‘sun arose warm and pleasant, turning the 
dew-drops on trees and hedges into magnificent dia- 
nwads; the morning breeze drew the sweetest fra- 
crance from the lovely flowers, and to the jaded senses 
ot che travellers it proved refreshing ; the birds in- 
dulged in a perfect carnival of melody, and even the 
hawthorn hedges and the grass by the roadside had 
au anusually clear, emerald-like look. 

“ There ig no use in hurrying our return to Eden- 
court,” said the viscount as they slowly proceeded 
along @ green country lane. “Sir Allyn is aware 
that you gre gone on this errand, Ilde, and will 
net expect your return until evening. ‘Therwell 
willsoon be informed of our adventure, and haste on 
our part will not improve matters. I think we had 
Letter ‘alight at West Hoxton to rest ourselves and 
eur horses, and wait until afternoon before finishing 
our journey.” 

lide acquiesced in this decision, as also did her 
friend, and it was decided that they should stay at 

lw place designated. 

lt was nearly eleven o'clock when they came in 
sight of the straggling village and railway station 
ot West Hoxton. It. was’ pretty place, of the 
bank of the river and sheltered by a profusion of 
trees, the shade of which looked inexpressibly re- 
freshing to the weary riders. 

Upon the very outskirt of the village, close to the 
roadside, and flanked by tea-gardens, was a small, 
neat-looking inn, with a long covered veranda in 
frunt,and @ projecting sign bearing the name of the 
esiablishment—the Pig and Whistle. At the door 
of this inn the travellers alighted aud were conducted 
into a cool, sanded parlour, while the groom disap- 
peared with the horses in the direction of the stable. 

‘The firat requisite of the young ladies was an hour 
or so of rest, the second was dinner.. A room was, 
therefore, ordered for them without delay, and they 








were conducted to it almost immediately. It was a 
pleasant double-bedded apartment, with sanded floor, 
and looked towards the west. Here a cup of tea was 
brought to each, and they then sought refreshment 
in slumber. 

It was afternoon when they awakened, and exactly 
one o'clock when they presented themselves in the 
parlour with bright, smiling faces, and renovated 
toilets, Lord ‘Tressilian was waiting there to re- 
ceive them, and came forward, giving a hand to each. 

“Dinner will be served immediately,” he said. 
“Let us try to forget our trqubles, ide, and enjoy 
our pie-nic repast here. Although we have failed in 
our endeavours to discover that important paper, we 
need not despair. Nearly a month's respite remains 
to us, aud it will be hard indeed if in a month we 
cannot do something.” 

Iide replied cheerfully, and Kate Arsdale, who but 
half comprehended her friend's cause for grief, be- 
came merry aud gay. 

The dinner was brought in and proved very 
tempting, with its plump, freshly caught trout, its 
nicely browned chicken, and profusion of deli- 
cacies. The trio, striving to forget all that was 
unpleasant in their situation, enjoyed the uncere- 
monious repast, and were only sorry when it was 
concluded. 

The dinner over and the day proving warm, two 
or three hours were suffered to elapse before start- 
ing for home. The sun was declining in the west 
when the horses were brought around and the party 
again set out upon their journey. 

As on the previous night, Iide looked long and 
earnestly at the pretty cottage-ornée of Monrepos 
when they came near it, and was tempted to dismount 
and call upon Mis#' Wilmer. Promising herself that 
pleasure soon, but remarking that there was a sin- 
gular air of confusion and bustle about the place, she 
rode on, little dreaming of the change that had taken 
place in the home of the Wilmers during the past few 
hours. 

The remainder of the journey was quickly per- 
formed. 

At the distance of a few miles from Edenville the 
travellers encountered two riders, one of whom 
proved to be Therwell. The other was his servant 
who had summoned him to Oakshaw. 

The former reined in his horse as he recognized 
the little party, and an angry scowl passed over his 
face, quickly disappearing, however, aud giving place 
to a bland expression. He looked at each member of 
the group with a keen, scrutinizing glance, remark- 
ing their general air of disappointment, then bowed 
politely, and said, with a smile: 

“ Miss Dare has been to look at her future home, I 
suppose. I hope she was pleased with it!” 

There was no response, but Ilde involuntarily 
slackened the speed of her horse. 

A strange expression shone forth from the blue eyes 
of Therwell. A'singularly unpleasant smile lingered 
upon his lips, and his voice was soft and smooth as 
he said : 

“T understand you thoroughly, Miss Dare. I know 
why you went to Oakshaw. I half expected you 
would go. But I could have told yeu beforehand 
that you would not find what you sought there.” 

“Well?” said Ilde, half haughtily, raising the 
reins as if about to pass on. 

“Ts it war between us, Miss Dare ?” he asked, ina 
hissing tone. 

She bowed coldly. 

“So be it then!" he responded, his cold blue eyes 
gleaming. “ But you cannot avert your fate. You 
may struggle if you will, but you will only tigliten 
your bouds !” 

Ilde responded only by a defiant look—a look in 
which her whole soul expressed bitter repugnance 
to him. He comprehended it, bit his lips, and then 
whispered : 

“ Remember, Miss Dare, that I am not to be goaded 
too far. I will not-bear a great deal. Shall I re- 
mind you that your father's life is at stake ?” ‘ 

ilde grew pale and shuddered ; then dashtd on a 
a furious pace as if anxious to escape from him. Kate 
Arsdale and Lord Tressilian followed her. Therwell 
looked after them, gave a few words of direction to 
his servant, and then galloped in pursuit of his pro- 
mised bride. She did not permit him to overtake her, 
but dashed through the lower park-gate, which she 
ra in his face, and then rode more slowly towards 
nome. At the lake she parted with Lord Tressilian, 
who clasped ler hand with a lover’s tenderness, and 
begged hier still to cherish hope. 

“Tt will go hard if I cannot defeat that man!” 
said the young viscount, earnestly. “ Wait and hope, 
my darling !" 

But there was little encouragement in the tones 
with which he bade her hope. Ilde, however, had her 
own plaus, somé of which yet remained to be acted 
upon ; musing upon them, and not at all despairing, 
she hastened on towards ler home and to her father’s 





presence. At the threshold of the mansion she met 
Therwell face to face, and as she looked up at him 
defiantly he smiled upon her with a look of conscious 
power, and again whispered : 
“Remember, Ilde Dare—a life is at stake! Be 
careful not to imperil it!” 
(To be continued.) 


SCHEME OF A SUPPLEMENTARY REFORM BILL 
FOR 1868. 

TI, Every county, division of county, or group of 
counties, with a population of 500,000 and upwards 
shall henceforth return one member on the basis of 
an educational franchise. This franchise shall in- 
clude all males of sixteen and upwards who have 
successfully passed any public examination what 
ever. Besides all the public examinations at present 
‘in existence, any youth of sixteen and upwards may 
annually present himself fdr examination before the 
public inspector, and upon exhibiting a certain stan- 
dard of proficiency obtain a first-class certificate 
and an educational vote for the county therewith 
The Universities henceforth to return no members 
as such. 

II. A population of 25,000 shall entitle any town 
or city whatever to one member, but not more ; an 
additional 50,000. to a second member ; a farther 
additional 50,000 to a third member ; another 50,000 
to a fourth, and so on. 

N.B.—Should Art. I be rejected then the above 
numbers to be respectively 20,000 and 40,000. 

Ill. Every county and division of county to have 
one enfranchized town or city as its centre, but not 
more ; if more, to be split up into more divisions, 
with the one nominal exception of the metropolis ; 
and only where otherwise there would be no such 
town shall a town or towns of less than 25,000 be en 
larged or grouped, asthe case may be, and still retain a 
member. Wales henceforth to be only two counties 
Rutland, Hereford, and Westmoreland to be no more 
counties, but in their place Liverpool county, and 
Manchester, making up S. Lancashire and the West 
Ridings. 

IV. Lest, however, the county interest too much 
preponderate, just. as every county and division of 
county shall have its centre, the one representative 
town, so each district shall have its centre in its 
nearest post-town, the inhabitants of which shall 
vote for the county on the basis of household suf- 
frage. 

N.B.—The county proper and the county educa- 
tional to be kept entirely apart. 


A METEORIC stone, weighing 28 Ibs., has fallen in 
the parish of Almeley, near the town of Kington, 
Herefordshire, and scores of people are daily flocking 
from all parts to see it. It fell about midnight, 
during a recent storm, penetrating the ground to the 
aepth of 2 feet 4 inches. 


RetuRN oF SToteN Bonps.—A month or so ago 
Mr. Rufus Lord, the victim in the celebrated Lord 
bond robbery, received from an unknown source 
1,400,000 dols. of the bonds that had beenstolen. lt 
has now been ascertained that they were sent to him 
through the firm of James G. King & Sons, from the 
London bankers, Baring Brothers, who received them 
from a London lawyer, who in his turn had received 
them from the guilty party. Who that party is re- 
mains at present a secret with the English lawyer. 

GREEN Wich HosprTraL.—The funds of Greenwich 
Hospital are béing wasted and have been wasted ; 
and if we cared to provide for 700 more pensioners 
and 550 more children there we could do it well and 
yet save 25,000/. a year. That the hospital was in- 
tended for the succour of disabled sailors and marines 
and the education of their children needs no proof ; 
and the fact that instead of fulfilling these purposes 
we are spending the money on luxuriously paid and 
underworked functionaries who have been fortunate 
in obtaining patronage is a national disgrace. As 
Hamlet said to the player, we say to the Admiralty 
—* Reform it altogether.” 

A ReMARKABLE Hovse.—A honse is about to be 
pulled down for the formation of the Boulevard 
Arago, which was built under very remarkable cir- 
cumstances. The proprietor of it, M. Perrot, was 
his own architect, his own carpenter, his own stone- 
mason, and his own bricklayer. It was begun in 
1844, and finished in thirteen years. Over the door 
is the following inscription—* Labor improbus omnis 
vincit. I built this house alone, without the aid of 
anyone, although névér brought up to the trade of 
builder.— August 25, 1857. Perrot.” The house 
is not a small oné, but is six storeys high. It is 
situated No. 14, Rue Constantine at Plaisance. This 
labour affords an illustration of the idea of the sceptic 
philosopher who said, “ When you have not a penny 
to pay your rent you must get a house of your own. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
PN CS 
OHAPTEB XXXIX. 


“Wuat does your mother mean by objecting to my 
daughter as your wife?” said Mr. Lopez. “If my 
fortunes have fallen I was once a Cuban grandee, and 
some of the azure blood of Spain flows in my veins. 
Inez is a fitting mate for a prince; and it is sheer 
impertinence in any woman to op the union of 
her son with the last of my race. This is the first 
timé I have heard an insinuation of such @ possi- 
bility, Mr. Godfrey Fenton.” 

The young man controlled his temper, and steadily 
replied: 

“I have not concealed from your daughter, sir, that 
the heart of my mother is set on making a match for 
me with a young favourite of her own. But Inez 
also knows that Iam devoted to her alone; that I 
go to my home only to overcome my mother’s desire 
to see me give my hand to the one she has herself 
chosen for me. I shall speedily return, bearing her 
consent to claim Miss Lopez'as my wife. If I did not 
believe this, sir, I should not have courage to sever 
myself from Inez even for a day, for words would 
fail to tell you how much she is to me—how impos- 
sible it would be to give her up.” 

Inez gave him an eloquent look of thanks, of per- 
fect and unflinching trust, before which the heart of 
Fenton sank like lead in his bosom. 

He felt that he was but paving the way to the 
relinquishment of that which was necessary to ele- 
vate him to the noble stature of manhood he might 
have attained under the sweet influence of this gentle 
aud pure creature—so true herself that she was in- 
capable of doubting him. P 

Mr. Lopez was impressed by Fenton’s words and 
manner, and he less harshly said: 

“You speak fairly enough, Mr. Fenton, but if I 
had been before aware that an objection would be 
raised to the admission of my daughter into your 
family I should never have permitted things to come 
to such a crisis as this. I scarcely think that you 
have treated me well, sir.” 
__ Lam sorry tochave offended you, Mr. Lopez, but 
if you will recall your own youthful days, with the 
fiery impulses that controlled them, perhaps you will 
be able to find some excuse for me: I loved Inez 
from the first hour of meeting, and you could scarcety 
have expected me to place an obstruction in my 
own path by confessing that the will of my mother 
ran counter to my own. I do not doubt my power 





[THE COMING STORM. } 


to overcome her opposition to my marriage with your 
daughter, and I but seek her presence now for that 
purpose. I entreat that you will not add to the 
wretchedness of this parting by showing a mistrust 
which, I assure you, I do not deserve.” 

Mr. Lopez did recall his own experience. He re- 
membered how he had taken the wife whose heart he 
had broken from a doting old father, and his wrath 
softened a little. 

He therefore more calmly said: 

“Tt is useless to quarrel now, Godfrey. Things 
have gone so far betwe2n you and Inez that it is 
impossible for you to recede with honour, and no- 
thing is left us but to confide in that. If it fails in 
the trial, Inez will be no child of mine if she do 
not cast you from her heart as a villain unworthy of 
faith or confidence.” 

“ Those are hard words, Mr. Lopez.” 

“Not unless you feel within your soul that you 
intend to deserve them. But I have said enough ; 
Inez has no one to defend her but a wretched, 
paralytic old father; and, if you mean honour- 
ably by her, you may feel assured of perfect im- 
punity. Go your way, Godfrey Fenton; and may 
heaven deal with you as you deal with my poor 
child!” 

Fenton did not say amen to this. 

He was conscience-stricken, and at that moment 
he felt as if he were the most base and treacherous 
of men. 

For afew moments he felt tempted to marry Inez 
before he left, and brave the consequences of his 
mother’s anger; but his cautiousness, his love of 
splendour, came to the rescue, and he evasively re- 

lied : 

F “Inez will need no defender from me, sir, for I 
aspire to become all in all to her. After a few brief 
weeks of absence you will welcome me back here 
when I come to claim the greatest treasure a mortal 
man can possess—the heart and hand of the woman 
he feels to be worthy of the first place in his 
affections.” 

“And they shall be yours, Godfrey,” said Inez, 
with a radiant smile, as she laid her soft hand within 
his. “Go to your mother without delay ; for if she be 
ill she needs your presence near her. And be sure that 
in your absence | shall think of you with perfect 
love and trust. My father’s doubts have no weight 
with me, for I know too well the truth and nobility 
of your nature to believe them well founded.” 

Fenton reverently lifted to his lips the hand so con- 
fidingly given to him, and huskily murmured : 

“Thauks, wy own, my love, wy life. Oh, Inez, 












should anything happen to sever us shall be the 


most lost—the most wretched of men! But I will 
overcome every obstacle to our perfect union. I will 
make my mother so much in love with you that sho 
will as eagerly look forward to claiming you as her 
daughter as I do to claiming you as my wife.” 

As Fenton thus spoke he drew Inez towards the 
bay window which formed a large projection from 
the room; the heavy curtains fell partially behind 
them, shielding them from the angry observation of 
Mr. Lopez. 

That gentleman sharply rang his hand-bell, and 
Mrs. Perkins appeared at the door. He ordered ber 
to take the place of Inez at the backgammon board, 
and soon the rattling of the dice allowed the lovers 
to converse in perfect freedomin the recess to which 
they had retired. 

A shudder crept through the sensitive frame of 
Inez as she looked out on the dismantled branches 
of the lofty trees, now entirely denuded of their 
foliage ; and, in spite of the assurance so recently 
uttered, a chill presentiment of approaching evil 
thrilled through her heart. For afew moments that 
dreary autumn landscape, stripped of ail its verdant 
beauty, seemed to her a type of the future that was 
lowering before her. 

But the ardent words of Fenton soon dispelled suck 
fancies, and she blushed and trembled at the earnest 
passion in his tones as he vowed eternal fidelity to 
her again and again. 

Inez had no power to resist such pleadings, and 
when he asked her to give him a last pledge that they 
would be true to each other, she laid her slender hand 
in his, and together they repeated a form of betrothal, 
which toher wasas binding asif the priest had spoken 
the nuptial benediction over them. 

Her head sank upon his breast, and the cempact 
was sealed by pressing his lips to hers. 

Carried away by the madness of the moment, if # 
clergyman had been present, and it had been posai- 
ble to make Inez lawfully his own without the pre- 
liminary of a licence, Fenton would have done se 
without a thought as to future results. 

In that hour he was deeply in earnest, and he re- 
newed his vow to himself to trample on i ibili- 
ties, if that were necessary to the redemption of the 
pledge he had now given. 

Fenton was entranced, yet most. wretched in those 
fleeting moments which a weird fate whispered to him 
were the last he should ever enjoy with the idol of 
his vain and weak heart; but to Inez they were 
filled with supreme happiness, in spite of the separs- 
tion that must so speedily come. 
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She remembered that she should hear from him, 
and that would compensate in some degree for the 
pain of absence, and she softly. said : 

‘You will write to me every day, Godfrey. Pro- 
mise to keep a journal ofall that happens to you, and 
forward it to me as itis written.” 

““T will write to you, dearest. I will pour forth 
ell the feelings of my heart, but I cannot promise to 


keep a journal. I never could jot down things as 
they occur; it is too dry and mechanical a proceed- 
ing for one of my temperament, and I have no talent 


nargation.” 

“Them say to me whatever your heart prompts) 
Godfrey. To know what is passing there will be 
ny highest ambition—my sweetest hope. I believe 

you, Godfrey, and nothing shall dim my trust 
after what has now passed between us.” 

“You may'trust me, Inez, for I swear to do all 

at lies in the power of man to enable me to return 

ther speedily and joyfully as the bridegroom 
muld who comes to claim such a treasnre as your- 
Oh, my darling, my adored, if anything sheuld 
appen to sever us now, I shall be the mest lost, the 
st wretched of men.” 

Tears were standing in his expresetve eyes; a 
ew fell hot and heavy upon the ham@ he held 
tightly clasped in his own, and Inez, t of the 
rue source of anguish from whieh they were 
wrung, kissed them away, believing them to be 
the seal to his assurances of eterna) devotion te her- 
elf. 

Yes, Fenton did love Inez-well, but, alas, he-loved 
himself better; and no one knew so well as Godfrey 
Fenton himself that if his mother proved imemorable 
he would never have the mantinessof purpqs@te wed 
Inez in defiance of her opposition. 

It was not marvellous then that his fram® @heok 
with the storm of doubt and anguish that wiwag his 
heart in those parting moments. 

Inez believed truly that he suffered more than she 
horself did, and she made every effort to segthe and 
comfort him. Twilight began to gather over the 
landscape; the rattlé of diee was succeeded by that 
of china, and the last words of the lovers were 
interrupted by thé voice of Mr. Lopez, saying : 

“T think you have had time enough to say 
all the sweet things usual on such occasions, and 
Sam getting hungry. Come, Inez, and make the 
tea. 

The drapery was put aside, and the lovers came 
into the lighted room. Inez approached her father, 
kissed him and softly said: 

“Godfrey and I understand each other perfectly 
mow, dear papa, and you are to have no more fears 
for my happiness. I have entrusted it to the keep- 
ing of my betrothed, and I am sure it will be per- 
fectly safe.” 

fenton silently grasped the hand of her father, and 
Mr. Lopez seemed willing to accept the assurance 
thus offered, for he cheerfully said: 

““* All’s well that ends well,’ and I shall have 
something to look forward to in the return of 
Godfrey, and the realization of my brightest hopes 
for you, Inez. ‘Drive dull care away’ shall be my 
motte for the future ; so make me a cup of the fluid 
that ‘cheers but not inebriates,’ and in it I will 
pledge my confidence anew to my future son-in-law.” 

They gathered around the tea-table, and Fenton 
made an effort to recover his usual gay composure. 
in this he was so far successful that Inez brightened 
beneath its influence, and the evening passed more 
cheerfully than its stormy commencement had pro- 
mised. 

T'o Fenton these last hours were like those of the 
criminal whose fate approaches ; for, disguise it as 
he might, the painful conviction remained on his 
mind that on this night he was bidding farewell to 
the brightest hope of his life—to self-respect—to all 
that rendered existence most precious in his sight; 
and fer what? That he might continue the career 
of indolent extravagance which had blunted his finer 
faculties, and rendered the talents he was conscious 
of possessing a useless gift. 

Ah! if a small portion of energy and perseverance 
had only been infused into him how different his fate 
might have been ; for, in spite of his many and great 
faults, Godfrey Fenton had within him the elements 
of something far nobler and higher than his faulty 
education had made him. 

His mother had assiduously trained him for the 
part she wished him to play upon the stage of life ; 
but in doing this'she had crushed out the germs of 
much that was of nobler significance than all the 
worldly success she had taught him to be the highest 
eim of man. 

Later in the evening they had some music. Inez 
played on her guitar, and Fenton joined his voice 
with hers in several duets. These were enjoyed by 
Mr. Lopez, who would even lay aside his beloved 
chess-board to listen to the soft melodies breathed 
from his daughter's lips 





Nine, ten, eleven sounded from the littletime-piece 
upon the mantelpiece, and Fenton reluctantly arose 
to bid them farewell. He offered his hand to her father, 
and Inez summoned all her courage to sustain her 
through the painful ordeal of parting; but a cord 
seemed tightening around her heart, and for a few 
moments she felt as if she were suffocating. 

Mr. Lopez asked: 

“When are we to look for you back, Godfrey? 
You can set a limit to your absence, I suppose.” 

“In six weeks—two months at the latest,” was the 
prompt reply. “Then we can have a rare Christmas 
festival.” 

“Tnez shall ba ready for the wedding by the time 
you come back.” ; ud? 

“ Tthank you for that assuraneé,sir. It makes me 
most happy.” 

And, turning towards Inez, Featon impulsively 
encircled her trembling form with hi® arm, and, 
dropping on his knees before her father, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Bless us now as your childres, Mr. Lopes, that 
I may carry away with me the assuratce that you 
bear no ill-will towards me for what I am colngitlied 
to do.” ‘ 

Inez sank down beside him, and Mr. Lopez said, 
with a laugh : 

“I think this rather a melodramatic proceeding 
for so sénsible a man as you are, Godfrey ; but if 
you value rg Srvengens rest assured it is yours; and 
if I were a better man I would pray to heaven to 
shower down blessings on you and my dear girl, 
who certainly deserves a good husband to repay her 
for all her kindness to her irritable and often un- 
manageable father.” 

He laid a wasted hand on the head of each, and, 
stooping ferward, kissed Ler on the brow with more 
emotion than he often evinced. 

Fenton arose, gave the palpitating form he held 
tightly clasped in his arms one fervent embrace, 
kissed her pale lips, and rushed into the hall. 

Dick was ready with his horse, and, tossing him a 
piece of gold, he rode away at so furious a pace that 
the sober coachw@m shook his heed and muttered : 

“T wonder what he expects to happen to that 
horse after such headlong racing as that? and the 
night so overcast, too, that the creature can scarcely 
see how to make his way through the woods without 
running against the trees. It’s lucky the leaves are 
all gone, or something might happen to both horse 
and rider.” 

In spite of Dick’s apprehensions, Fenton reached 
Newport in safety, and completed his preparations 
for an early start in the morning. 

After again reading over his mother’s last letter 
he paced the floor through all the remainder of the 
night, alternately cursing his fate and raging at him- 
self, but unable to make up his mind to an irreparable 
breach with the parent who held his worldly interests 
in her grasp. 

Mrs. Markland told him that she was very ill, but 
in his heart Fenton believed it to be a ruse to bring 
him more speedily to her presence; but, true or 
false, he felt that he must go and leave behind him 
all that was most precious to him in life, save the 
gold he hoped to win by keeping in the good graces 
of the imperious despot who had ruled him from.his 
boyhood. 

On the following morning ‘Fenton set out again, 
and travelled as rapidly as railroads and steam- 
boats enabled him to do till he gained the place of 
his destination. 





CHAPTER XL. 


Tne strong physical organization of Rosa Gordon 
enabled her to recover rapidly from her illness when 
the reaction really commenced, and she was soon 
able to leave her room and mingle as formerly with 
the family. 

Mrs. Lyme was unvarying in her kindness, but 
until her patient was thoroughly strong and blooming 
again she did not recur to the subject of Rosa's en- 
gagement as a governess, of which she had spoken 
during her convalescence. 

Mrs. Lyme quietly evaded all her efforts to learn 
by whom the offer of a situation had been made till 
she thought her protégée sufficiently réstored to bear 
the journey she felt assured she would eventually 
take. 

On a bright day in October she sought Rosa in 
her own apartment, bearing with her a letter she had 
received only the day before. The young girl threw 
down the book she was reading, and, rising from her 
lounging position on the sofa, said, in an animated 
tone: 

“ T see that the time has come at last for the long- 
promised enlightenment as to who wants my services 
as a teacher and model for his only daughter. . Is it 
not so, dear Mrs. Lyme ?” 


“You are right, Rosa. I have come to have s 


serious talk with you about your future, for I feel 
the deepest interest in your success in life. You 
have talents and beauty, and in spite of the failure 
of your friends to claim you, I think you may yet carve 
out a desirable destiny for yourself. You can, at 
least, by a few years of light labour, secure the 
means of independence; for it is very rare indeed 
that.a girl of twenty has two hundred pounds a year 
offered her for doing so little as will be required of 
you, besides having the advantage of a luxurious 
home, in which every want will be sedulously at- 
tended to.” . 

“Two hundred pounds a year! That is a tempta- 
tion indeed; Mrs. Lyme, and far more, I am sure, 
than my services will be worth. But what am I to 
do to earn this magnificent sa se 

“ You will have to instruct a girl of sixteen in music, 
French, drawing and composition. For ths last her 
father thinks she has great talents. I know you to 
be quite capable of filling the situation, and I am 
sure you will accept it,” 

“Yes—I can do all that; but I had far rather ro- 
main here in my old position if you will only con- 
seit to keep me. I looked forward so long to play- 
ing @ brilliant réle in society that my pride shrinks 
from the humiliation of going among those haughty 


people as a paid dependant. Iam afraid that the 
large salary will seareely tempt me to desert 
you if you will only let me stay. 
Mrs. Lyme shook her head. 
= nat Tce you speak of &#e dependant, 
| Rosa, when your position honourable a ons 
as any woman could wish to fill? dearest hope of 
this wealthy father will be en your care, and 
you will be treated in every res as an equal. | 


really think that no position One of our sex 
can fillis more imdependent than the one which is 
offered you. These people are not of the vulgar 
rich, who presume to look down on an accomplished 
lady as an inferior, who perform for their children 
what theyare incapable of doing themselves. You wil! 
be engaged your pupil but a few hours in the 
morning, and afte time you will be free to em- 
ploy yourself as you ou will have your own 
apartment, with more personal attendance than you 
have ever been accustomed to; the use of the carriage 
when you desire it; you will meet with a constant 
succession of guests. You will find there all that a 
woman needs to make her happy. Iam sure that 
you will have an opportunity to makea brilliant mar- 
riage.” 

Having thus summed up all the advantages that 
might accrue to her protégée, Mrs. Lyme paused, ex- 
pecting a very different reply from the one she re 
ceived. 

Rosa's brow.clouded, and she defiantly said: 

“] will not marry for money, if that is what yor 
mean. If I had been willing to do so, I should have 
accepted Adolphus Bates, for I believe he was infs- 
tuated enough to bave taken me without a penny 
Oh! Mrs. Lyme, don’t ask me to go as a gover- 
ness. After all my dreams of grandeur I could not 
bear it.” 

“ Rosa, this is nonsense; you must get over such 
absurd objections, for you may never have such an 
offer again in your life. Even if I could restore you 
to your former pesition in my school I could not afford 
to pay you more than half the salary that is offered ; 
but that is quite out of the question. Your place 
has been filled, and I could not discharge Miss De- 
laplaine merely for the purpose of installing you 
She is a competent teacher, and I cannot be so un- 
just to her.” 

“Let her take my place then. She is quite as 
capable. of filling the situation as I am. An order 
was sent to you for a teacher, and all you have te do 
is torfill it to the best of your ability. Is it not so, 
dear madam ?” 

“ No—for the situation was offered to you, and I 
have no authority to employ another. If you decline 
it I must write to that effect.” 

Rosa's eyes widened with surprise, and her interest 
was at once aroused. 

“To me! Who on earth is it that knows anything 
of me there? for you have not yet mentioned 
the name.of the liberal person who is so anxious te 
secure me as a medel for his daughter?” 

* Have I not named him? It was an inadvertence 
then on my part. Mr. Williem Hastings is the——” 
Rosa interrupted her by an exclamation of astonish 

ment and triumph: 

“Mr. Hastings! Why did you not name him be- 
fore, madam? I should at once have accepted ap 
offer from him, even if the salary had been far less 
than what he offers. Oh! this is more than I could 
have hoped for! Better than I dreamed could ever 
be my fortune again.” 

The old lady stared at her in mute surprise, but 
she presently found voice to ask : 

“What do you know of this gentleman that makes 
you so willing to accept a position you before #0 
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positively declined to fill? You are astrange enigma 
to me, Rosa.” 

“ But L understand myself perféctly: What do I 
know of Mr. Hastings? Let me see—very little, I 
believe, but Iam acquainted with some friends and 
neighbours of his that 1 am most anxiots to meet 
again. I met with them this summer at Newport, 
and I shall find a residence near them very agree- 
able. I heard both Mr. Hastings and his daughter 
spoken of in such a way as deeply interested me. So 
Opal Hastings is to be my pupil, and I shall have 
the opportunity to imbue her mind with anything 
1 may choose. Of course I shatl do my best to 
enlighten her and improve her knowledge of the 
world. I believe I was born under a lucky star.” 

Her exultant excitement could not be repressed, 
and Mrs. Lyme regarded: her with wondering eyes. 
She gravely said : 

“You will do your duty by this young lady, I am 
sure; Rosa, or I would not venture. to recommend 
you, though, by the way, | was not asked to do that. 
1 was only requésted to offer Miss Rosa Gordon the 
position of governess in Mr. Hastings’s family, with 
the salary Lhave named. The friends you referred 
to just now must have spoken of you and interested 
him in you. Did you give them any reason to sup- 
pose that such an application would be success- 
ful ?” 

Rosa tossed her head half contemptuously : 

“Indeed I did not, for then I was perfectly satis- 
fied to remain with Mrs. Hawks. She was as fond 
of me as if Ll had been her own daughter, and but for 
the machinations of the man who hoped to marry her 
niece I should now! have had wealth abmy com- 
mand. lowe him a debt that I intend to pay with 
interest at some future day; but we will not talk of 
that now. I em so enchanted with this unexpected 
opening for @ future career that I can think of 
nothing else. Will you write to Mr. Hastings, or 
shall L dd it myself? }Perhaps he will be better 
pleased to hear from me; as he can then judge of 
my style of composition and see what a pretty epis- 
tolary effort I am capable of making.” 

“It may be as well. You can write if you 
choose,” 

“Certainly I shall choose. By the way, do you 
know that I am said to resemble hisdaughter? I have 
been told of it more than once.” 

Mrs. Lyme unclosed her lips to give utterance to 
some thought that struck her, but shut them again 
resolutely, and after a pause said : 

“It is very singular that yon should have been 
selected as the only one wanted, especially as you 
were not recommended te Mr. Hastings. Has it oc- 
eurred to you that this gentleman may know some- 
thing of your family, Rosa ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and with:a constrained 
laugh replied : 

“Oh, 1 am not going out into the werld on such a 
mission as that of Japhet in search of a father, I as- 
sure you. Since my uncle chooses to conceal him- 
self behind a curtain of mystery I shall make no 
effort to pyll it aside. If 1 am acknowledged at all 
it must be through his own volition, for my pride 
will never permit me to inquire into what he evi- 
dently wishes to conceal. If Mr. Hastings does 
know him, and if he should volunteer any informa- 
sion on the subject ef my family, I shall listen to 
him but that will be all.” 

_ Murs. Lyme regarded her searchingly, for she had 
little faith in this professed indifference to her own 
autecedents on the part of Rosa. 

She remembered too well the rebellious struggles 
against the conviction that she was to be left to 
make her own way in life, after being reared and 
educated in such.a manner as to delude her inte the 
belief that she wag the heiress of great wealth. She 
gravely said: 

“It may be as: well, perhaps, for you to cherish 
this indifference towards your family, since it is evi- 
dont that.your uncle has given up all idea of claim- 
mg you, But, 1 think he still interests himself 
about you, and this offer from Mr. Hastings, coming 
80 800n after your term of probation expired, almost 
convinces me that through .the influence of Mr. 
Fairlie he has been induced to. employ you as his 
daughter's governess.” 

“So you still believe that my uncle wishes to play 
the part.of my guardian-angel, though he is not 
hberal enough te provide for me himself,, Well, if it be 
80, I have much, to. thank him for in gelecting the 


jamily of Mr. Hastings as the one.in which I am to, 


take up. my new abode. In no other would. have 
consented to occupy. such’a position.” 

“Tam glad that you are reasonable at last, though 
why such @ preference should be accorded to this 
particular family I am at a loss to imagine.” 

Have I not explained to you that J already know 
several of their friends? that I am interested in 
what I have heard, of both father and danghter?.and 
besides Lam curious: to.see the girl who is.said to 


look like me. Are not these sufficient reasons, dear 
madam ?” 

“Since they satisfy you, my dear, they will stffice 
for me. Do you wish to sée the last letter written to 
me by Mr. Hastings? I hive it in my pocket.” 

“ By all means, if you will allow me todoso. I 
sometimes fancy that a clue to tle real character 
of the writer can be found in the strokes of the pen 
on the paper, and I may be able to divine something 
of my new patron by seeing how he minds his p’s 
and q's.” 

Mrs. Lyme smiled at this conceit and drew the en- 
velope from her pocket. Rosa took it, and, rapidly 
dpening it, drew forth a scented sheet of paper, on 
which the following lines were traced, in a clear, but 
feeble-looking hand : 

“Silvermere, October 2, 18—. 

“Dean Mapam,—It was with much regret that I 
heard of the illness of Miss Gordon: F hoped that by 
this tine she would have been domesticated in my 
family and my daughter’s stu@ies again in progress 
under her supervision. 

Opal has hitherto been instrueted by a gentleman 
who lives as teacher in aneighbouring family, and her 
mental training has been such as boysusualty receive. 
She bas had some musical advantages, but not of 
the highest order; for that and for companionship 
with one of her own sex, who is young enough to 
be an associate and friend, have I desired tosectre 
Miss Gordon. 

“My daughter speaks French with » pure accent, 
and draws passably. I wish Miss Gordon to bring 
with her a selection from thefffrench classics, which 
they can read together; for it is mry desire that 
Opal shall acquire a critical knowledge of the lan- 
guage which was that of her ancestors on the ma- 
ternal side. 

“By the time this reaches you I hope that your 
young friend will be sufficiently restored to under- 
take the journey, under the care of a friend of 
mine, who will be in London by the 1¢th of Novem- 
ber. Mr. Matson is a mercliant who goes on busi- 
ness connected with his firm, and he will give every 
attention to his fair charge. 

“You can inform Miss Gordon that her prepara- 
tions must be completed, and herself ready toreturn 
with him by that time—that is, if she accepts the 
situation I have offered her, and of that I will not 
permit myself to doubt. Respectfuily, 

“W. BP. Hadrmres:” 

Rosa read it carefully through, and then inquisi- 
tively scanned the writing. Mrs. Lyme asked, with 
a smile: _ 

“What do you think of it, my dear? It isa very 
satisfactory epistle, I think.” 

“Yes, I must say itis. It was very thoughtful in 
lim to provide me with an escort on 80 long a jour- 
ney, and I feel duly grateful. Do you wish me to 
play the part of the seer, and tell you what I think of 
the man who traced these lines, merely from the 
appearance of the writing ?” 

“Tf youcan do so. And when you really know him 
I shall be glad to learn if your previsions prove’ cor- 
rect.” 

““ Well, this thenis my opinion. Mr. Hastings is an 
amiable gentleman; I mean the last word in its 
fullest acceptation ; but he is weak, easily led away 
by impulse, and as easily influenced»by others. He 
is luxurious in his tastes—witness this scented 
paper, with its fine cream-laid surface. He is proud 
and fond of this ‘sole daughter of: his house and 
heart,’ and 1 would wager any amount that he is 
ruled by his wife.” 

“* He does not once refer to Mrs. Hastings. Why 
should you imagine that?” 

“Oh! because he is the sort of man who yields 
most readily to female influence; and I have been 
told that his wife is a most peculiar and exacting 
person.” 

“Then you did not gather all your impressions 
from the writing alone?” 

Rosa laughed, replaced the letter in its delicate en- 
velope, and gave it back to. Mrs. Lyme without re+ 
plying to the last qg@stion. She presently said: 

“I shall have no time to lose, for but two more 
weeks remain to me to get my wardrobe in order. I 
am strong and well now, and I will commence my 
preparations at once.” 

“T agree with you that no time is to be-lost; and 
here is a cheque for your first quarter’s salary. It was 
enclosed in the letter, with a small memorandum 
stating that if you should need more Mr. Matson 
hwould advance it to you. Very thoughtful and 
liberal, I must say it was, on the part of Mr. Has- 
tings.” 

Rosa laughingly replied: 

“T told-you that he is a»gentleman ; but such libe- 
rality is princely. 1 amsure that I shall quite adore 
this fine old gentleman, with tons.of gold at com- 
mand.” 

“T am glad to see that your fine spirite lave re- 








turned, my dear, amd TI hope the best! fortune will 
attend you in yournew career.” 

. faint shadow flitted over her face bet she gaily 
said: 

“ Thanks, dear madam. ¥ mean todo my bést to 
secure it, for I am ee elated wth the prospects 
opening before me. Iam going out at’once to make 
such purchases as are necessary for a béginning, for 
I must have a new ard most bewitching set of 
dresses made up, if I am to sé’ my cap atthe 
eligible parti you ar so'anxious for me’to secure.” 

“T hope that you will find someons-you can love, 
Rosa; I did not mean that you should give your 
hand in exchange for money, though yon seem’so to 
lave interpreted my words.” 

“Did 1? Well, I beg your pardon'far misunder- 
standing’you. Of course, I shall find my true love 
there, or nowhere else in the’ world.” 

Mrs. Lyme kissed her and left'the room. Rosa, in 
place of arraying herself for her proposed shopping 
expedition, sank down: on the sofe, with clouded 
brow and compressed lips, to think over this new 
phase in her destiny. 

Her small hands clenched themse}voe tillthe’ rosy 
nails were almost buried im her flesh, and’she bittetly 
muttered : 

“Yes, I shall find him there! Net my’ true love, 
but false—doubly, trebly false te me, to Inez Lopez, 
and to that other to whom he has 86 leng’’been 
bound. Yet, knowing this, I cannet tear his image 
from my heart. Oh! Godfrey Fenton, what infatuation 
have you cast ever me to bind me'to yow with bonds 
of steel, when I know, alas! bht too well) that 
another has usurped the place I oned held iw your 
fickle heart? You shall yet return'to me; I swear 
it by all the gods! and these’ people among whom 
Iam going shall be the tools in my hands to bring 
you to my feet again. But now I must be'up and 
doing. 1 must make myself ready fer the conflixt I 
foresee.” 

Rosa sprang to her feet; throw ow lr bonne? and 
mantle, and went on her pleasing errand; fer she 
was too vain a woman not to delight im being able 
to indulge her taste in selecting rich asd expensive 
articles of dress. 

Mantua-makers were set to work ; andl Wy the time 
the expected summons came from Mr. Matson, nam- 
ing the day on which he would set out on hid return 
home, Rosa was in readiness to accor. pany him: 

Mrs. Lyme accompanied her to London, to piace 
her under the care of the merchant. : 

Mr. Matson was a gray-haired elderly man, very 
grave and quiet in his demeanour, though Rosa soon 
found that he could joke and laugh with as much 
enjoyment as she could herself. 

By the time her old friend left’ her Rosa hed be 
come very well acquainted with her itvw protector, 
and he seemed to take the interest of a fwtherim her 
She parted from Mrs. Lyme with a feew*tearsp which 
were soon wiped away, and gave'lrer the asédrance 
she asked—that she would keep her iiformedof all 
that happened to her. 

But the promise was given with: many mental: re- 
servations, for Rosa thought that niueli might eccur 
which she would beunwilling to commurticate teone 
so warmly interested in ber as Mrs: Lyme wos: 





CHAPTER XLI. 


Mr. Matson decided to go to Seotland bpsea,.and 
a few hours after Mrs. Lyme's departure Ross found 
herself comfortably established on 9 maguificent 
steamer bound for that place. 

By sunset they were out of sight of*imnd; and for 
the first time in her life Rosa was afloat upom the 
briny deep, of which she had, thought and! dreamed 
sq often. 

Bhe did not suffer from sea-sickness, and) as the 
weather was brilliantly clear, and the air’ net too 
piercing, she remained du deck tho greater part of 
the day. ‘ ' 

Mr. Matson talked with her of his sens: and 
daughters, of whom he had six, afl pearls of prive'in 
the fond father’s estimation. 

“Two of my boys are married, Miss Rosa, andthe 
third one i6 too yowig for you; or I believe tliat I 
should try to interfere with Mr. Hastings’s arrange- 
ment by finding you # home of your own before’ you 
have been long in our ceuntry: ‘Lhavetaken aigreat 
faacy to you, my dear, for: you remind! me'of # lady 
I know and admire very much.” 

Rosa laughed, and with @ little pique at His last 
words, flattering as tho first: had been, the replied’: 

“ Tt seems always my fortune to'remind new friends 
of someone they have Known I wodldsmueh rather 
be valued on my own account, E assure you.” 

“So you are, for you are charming: enough, ahd 
have sufficient individiality to insure @ lasting 
place in the regards of those so fortunate as to know 
you. Besides, it is@ compliment for me td tell you 
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that you resemble Mrs. Marsden, for I think her a 
very lovely and superior woman.” 

‘The name arrested Rosa's attention, and she asked : 

“ Where does this lady live ?” 

“TJ will take you to her house and introduce you. 
I think you will be much pleased with her.” 

Rosa was now listening with vivid interest. She 
eagerly said: 

“It is strange, but I have been told of the re- 
semblance between Mrs. Marsden and myself before. 
I have heard an old friend of hera speak of her fre- 
quently. She and Mrs. Hawks were brought up 
together, and the latter retained a strong feeling of 
affection for her early friend as long as she lived.” 

“So you knew Eunice Horton in her last days, as 
I knew her in her prime. I heard of her death 
while I was in London, and I was told that she made 
a singular wil, leaving the whole of her large 
fortune to a young girl she had picked up some- 
where as a companion ; but in a sudden fit of passion 
she revoked the bequest in a codicil, and gave her 
money to charities. Do you know if this be true?” 

Rosa flushed deeply, but she carelessly replied : 

“TI believe it is. I knew Mrs. Hawks but a short 
time, and she seemed to me a person of very 
capricious temper. How long is it since you met 
with her?” 

“ Oh, ages ago, when she was a young lady, though 
never a very attractive one. Mr. Hawks. married 
her for her money, I suppose; for, after the old man 
disinherited his younger daughter, she must have 
been a great match. It surprises me that Mr. 
Herton should have carried his resentment against 
Mrs. Lopez beyond the grave, for it seems that he 
left her child unprovided for, and Mrs. Hawks did 
little to remedy the injustice of which he was 
guilty.” 

The conversation was taking a turn that was by 
no means pleasing to Rosa, and she suddenly said 

“What a lovely sunset. Sea and sky seem to 
biend in one mass of golden glory, and the air is 
perceptibly warmer. It is worth braving the storms 
of old ocean to see the sun sink away in bis arms in 
such a blaze of lustre as that.” 

“It is indeed beautiful; but there is a dark 
tinge about that pavilion of clouds that heralds a 
storm, I fear. It will blow hard before morning.”’ 

“ Then I shall be able to prove what a good sailor 
Iam. I have always desired to witness a storm at 
Bea.” 

The man at the wheel overheard her, and he said, 
with a slight laugh: 

“You will have to beshut up in the cabin, miss, for 
it will be sure to blow great guns before midnight. I 
know the signs.” 

Almost 4s he spoke the wind came in light gusts, 
ruffling the surface of the water, and in ten minutes 
more it had increased to such an extent that Mr. 
Matson insisted on taking Rosa down iuto the cabin. 
But this she resisted, and she remained on deck till 
darkness closed in, and nothing was visible but the 
phosphorescent gleam of the waves as they were 
lashed into fury by the increasing gale. 

When the stars were blotted from the sky by the 
gathering clouds Rosa consented to go below and 
join the other lady passengers, who were found hud- 
dled together in a frightened group, believing the 
steamer to be in imminent danger. 

Mr. Mateon made efforts to reassure them, but 
with indifferent success, for the storm continued to 
increase in violence, and by midnight they seemed 
to be tossing at the mercy of the winds and waves. 

Prayers and cries for mercy were heard on every 
side; but through all this confusion Rosa retained 
her calmness. She felt a conviction that her life 
was not to be cut short in this sudden manner, for 
she had something yet to do in the world, though 
it had been better for her and for those she was about 
to seek if the ocean had received her in its depths 
that stormy night. 

Late in the evening she issued from her. room, 
refreshed by the sleep she had enjoyed after the 
danger was past, and she found that the steamer had 
been anchored at the wharf several hours. Mr. 
Matson came down looking bright and animated. He 
said to her: 

“I have been on shore looking for Mr. Marsden, 
who isa distant cousin of mine, but he is out of town. 
I have genta note to his wife, informing her that 
I am coming to call on her this evening, accompanied 
by a young friend of mine. You will go, of course ?” 

“IT have heard so much about this lady that I 
should be no woman if I were not desirous of seeing 
her. I will accompany you with the greatest plea- 
sure,” replied Rosa, gaily. ‘Since Mrs. Marsden 
will not allowed to call on me, I must take the 
initiative myself, and, introduced by you, I shall feel 
that I am welcome.” 

“ You areia sensible girl, Miss Rosa, and one after 
my own heart. Ihave already engaged a carriage 
to be in readiness in half an hour.” 








“What a charming escort you are, Mr. Matson, 
in spite of your gray hairs and grand-children. I 
believe I should set my cap at you in place of your 
son, if Mrs. Matson would only be so obliging as to 
take her place among the angels.” 

“And a fine life such a will-o’-the-wisp as you 
are would lead a staid, elderly fellow like myself. 
No, thank you, Miss Rosa; 1 admire you as I do 
some beautiful roses set around with thorns which 
would cruelly prick my hands if I attempted to 
gather them.” 

“So I am actually refused by the first gentleman 
to whom I ever ventured to propose,” cried Rosa, 
laughing gaily, and she ran off to prepare for her 
visit. 

“ What a charming creature she is,” thought the 
sober merchant. “I wonder how long that jealous 
wife of Hastings will tolerate her presence beneath 
her roof? ‘Not long, I fancy; but then such a girl 
as that will soon find some lucky fellow to give her 
a home of her own.” 

Thus musing he was unconscious of Rosa’s ap- 
proach till she spoke: 

“IT am ready now, Mr. Matson, and most im- 
patient tosee my counterpart, for the resemblance be- 
tween Mrs. Marsden and myself almost amounts to 
that, I suppose.” 

“No, it does not, and you may not see it at all. 
Your voice—your playful ways, and something in 
the cast of your features, remind me of Anna when 
I first knew her, but there the likeness ends. Her 
hair and eyes are dark, and yours are light, but 
you will soon be able to judge for yourself. There 
comes the carriage, and in twenty minutes we shall 
be at her door.” 

(To be continued.) 





MILLY’S WARNING. 





Wir the exception of myself, we were a merry 
party as we sat round the glowing, bright coal fire, 
on that cold and stormy night which Fate singled 
out from all other nights to try my heart and nerves. 

My pretty cousin Kate, and her pet friend Rose 
Chester, Will Oliver, and myself made up the group 
in our cosy parlour. 

My three companions had been harrowing up their 
own and my feelings by reciting all the horrors and 
spiritual manifestations with which their memories 
were stored. 

At last Kate turned to me, and exclaimed, in a 
quick, sudden way : 

“Milly, do you believe in ghosts ?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” I answered, mus- 
ingly. “To tell you the truth, I am just in the 
mood to believe in the horrible, ghosts or otherwise. I 
was never so completely enwrapt within the blue 
mists of the vapours in my life.” 

“ Well, you have been acting like it,” said Rose, 
with one of her few attempts at asperity; “ you have 
hardly spoken a word this evening; aud since you 
said good-bye to Jack Wilmot you have looked like 
a statue of grief upon a tombstone smiling at pa- 
tience, or whatever it is.” 

“That's a very successful quotation,” laughed 
Will, in his lazy manner; “but certainly Milly has 
neglected usal) shamefully since Jack went away.” 

This was very true. Since the departure of my 
lover, three days before, I had been oppressed with 
a most unusual and unaccountable melancholy. It 
was not my first parting with Jack. 

We had been separated by time and distance many 
times before since our engagement, but on this occa- 
sion I had been sad from the moment he spoke of 
going away. 

“Oh, Jack, dear Jack!” I whispered when he held 
me in his armeand kissed me good-bye, “I feel as 
though I shall never see you again.” 

“ Nonsense, Milly,” he said, carelessly ; then, in a 
lower tone, unheard except by myself, “You shall 
see me on the third day from this; expect me on 
Thursday, my little girl.” 

And he was gone. 

But now it was the third day, and Thursday 
evening, and he had not come, nor had I heardof him 
one word since he left me. 

True, he had only gone to a country town, not 
more than fifteen miles from my own home, and there 
had been no occasion to write, nor, probably, no op- 
portunity of sending mea letter or a message if he 
had wished to; for the means of communication 
between the lonely little country place and the tow# 
where he had gone were fewand rare. But it was in 
vain that I endeavoured to argue against the fears 
and doubts that beset my mind. 

Within my soul was the assurance of some dreadful 
calamity hanging over me; and, as if with a perverse 
intention of driving me to desperation, Kate, Rose 
and Will persisted in recounting to each other all 
the tales of dreadful murders, of ghostly warnings, 








of haunted spirits, and of dire and horrible aights, 
with which their memories were filled apparently to 
overflowing. At length I could bear it no longer. | 
started up, almost with a shriek. 

“For heaven’s sake!” I exclaimed, “ keep quiet 
for a minute or two—long enough for me to get ou: 
of hearing ; unless you mean to drive me crazy wit 
your outrageous and monstrous stories.” 

The three burst into a merry peal of laughter, and 
I have no doubt I looked and spoke absurdly enough , 
while they could not realize the agony | endured 
As I hurried from the room and ran swiftly upstairs 
I heard their good-natured laughter, and certain 
satirical remarks from Will pursuing me; and | 
hastened to shut myself in my own room. 

The sound of my own voice and their jeering 
merriment had somewhat broken up the current o/ 
my thoughts, and I hoped I was rid of my boding 
thoughts for the night. ; 

But the stillness and solitude*of my own room soon 
brought them all back, with, it seemed; a whois 
legion of companions much more dreadful than those 
my mind had already harboured. 

I ed the room from side to side, from end to 
end, from corner to corner, and then crosswise; but 
all to no purpose. Cold fears shook me from head 
to foot; if the window-shutters creaked, or the 
shingles on the roof rattled, I trembled as if with an 
ague, and my heart thumped almost to choke me. 

I turned up the flame of the lamp so high that my 
little room was almost as light.as at mid-day ; and 
then I drew aside the window curtain and looked out 
on the night. 

Since morning there had been a blinding snow- 

storm ; and the snow was still falling, but not heavily; 
and through the rifts of cloud the moonbeams wera 
faintly struggling now and then, so that I saw it 
would soon clear off and be a bright moonlight 
night. 
“T will be with you on the third day,” I repeated 
to myself, reproachfully; and then I chid myself 
severely for the thought, and said to my heart, 
“Heaven forbid that he should have started ons 
journey such a day as this—I deserved to be pun 
ished for having wished it;” and then my thoughts 
oncé more perversely turned to his promise: “ I wil! 
be with you on the third day from this !” 

In that form I had repeated his words ever 
since he had left me ; but now I remembered, witha 
sudden terrible thrill of almost deadly fear, that 
such was not the form of his promise. 

He had said, “ You shall see me on the third day 
from this!” I started up with every previous fear 
a hundred-fold exaggerated. 

“I might see him, perhaps, but he might never 
again see me—never again! never again!” 

I began to weep hysterically; and then calming 
myself with considerable effort, I knelt and prayed 
for the safety of my beloved, and I entreated heaven 
to guard over him if he was in any danger, and keep 
him from harm. 

I began to prepare for bed, although I did not 
feel much like sleep; but I longed greatly for the 
morning. 

I unbound my hair and began brushing it slowly ; 
to do so often soothed me, and disposed me to sleep. 
But as I sat before the looking-glass an old aud 
childish fear recurred to me and startled me anew, 
if a face were suddenly to look over my shoulder, 
and appear reflected beside my own in the glass— 
if I should meet the gaze of other eyes than those 
already reflected there, looking back into my own? 
I felt that such a sight might drive me mad, and! 
hurriedly pushed back my chair and sat in such » 
manner that I could not see myself in the mirror. | 
coftinued to brush my hair—it was very long and 
thick, and it tired me to draw the heavy brush 
through it again and again. 

I was growing sleepy, and my fears were dropping 
away from me. 

I forgot the superstitious dread of seeing a face 
peering over my shoulder while I looked in the 
glass ; my thoughts drifted away to the time when ! 
had first met Jack Wilmot—handsonie sailor Jack, 
as I had been accustomed to hear him called long 
before I bad ever seen him. Gradually I became ab 
sorbed in these memories ; I went over all the little 
incidents of our first acquaintance, then our growing 
attachment to each other, the many little ruses we 
had adopted to meet each other, and then the never 
to-be-forgotten joy of that time when he had told 
me he loved me. 

I was looking straight into the looking-glass now 
and admiring my hair. It was handsome, and Jack 
had praised its beauty a thousand times. I was just 
hardly conscious of the reflection of my own iace 
there; but I remember clearly that I looked 
very happy, and a pleased smile was hovering upo" 
my lips; and, vain of my long, waving chestnut bai, 

ed my hand through the glossy mass, and, 
lifting it up, let it drop slowly, tress after tress, 0U: 
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of my hand. As I did so I felt « gradual cold chill 
creep over me, and an icy terror stirred the very 
roots of the warm, bright hair I was playing with ; 
a breath as of ice swept across my cheek and seemed 
to freeze it, and, staring straight into the glass be- 
fore me, I saw and knew ata glance the ghastly 
face reflected there beside my own, staring with un- 
seen, glassy stare back into my wide-opened eyes 
wide with horror and despair; for the face was 
his, my lover’s, my beloved, Jack Wilmot. Swiftas 
lightning I remembered his words and muttered 
them: 

“ You shall see me on the third day from this.” 

And then I shrieked aloud and felt as if my own 
reason was deserting me, and knew no more. 

When I opened my eyes again 1 found myself in 
bed, and the whole household congregated about me. 
They were looking at me with wonder and dismay ; 
and as soon as I opened my eyes Kate and Rose 
asked a dozen questions as to the cause of my terror, 
but I could ouly wring my hands and moan out: 

“He isdead! Heis dead! I shall never see my 
darling Jack again. I have seen his spirit; he came 
to me @ moment, even in death, for he never broke 
a promise. He said I should see him to-night, and I 
have seen him. Oh, my love—my love—my lost, 
dead love!” 

“Hush, child!” exclaimed Aunt Mercy, in her 
calm, practical way; “don’t speak; drink this, and 
gotosleep. As for the rest of you, I’ve heard of 
your ghost-stories in the parlour. Bridget listened, 
and has been almost in hysterics; and now here’s 
another consequence of your evening’s diversion. 
Pack off to bed, every one of you. Here, Milly!” 

And my annt handed me some soothing drink, 
which she had been vigorously stirring during all 
the time she spoke. 

I did not resist, for I knew it would be useless; 
and besides I was too thoroughly prostrated with 
grief and terror to know what I was doing. I drank 
off the contents of the glass; and Kate, Rose and 
Will were banished from the room. Aunt Mercy 
sat down beside me, and would not allow me to open 
ary lips in conversation. 

I closed my eyes, and devoutly prayed for aid and 
enlightenment; for I believed implicitly that I had 
received @ warning ; but whether yet in time tosave 
my dearest from death heaven only knew. I re- 
mained quietso long that Aunt Mercy thought I slept, 
and quietly rose and left the room. 

I lay very still, thinking, praying, and hoping for 
some guiding ray of light; then, to my horror, I 
found that I was inexpressibly drowsy. I remem- 
bered with dismay the composing draught ; no doubt 
c contained some narcotic. Despair seized my 

eart. 

I was rapidly becoming unconscious to everything 
«bout me; and I slept. ’ 

I could not have slept more than ten minutes—I 
am sure it couldn’t have been longer; but in th 
brief time what an eternity of anguish I suffered! 
I dreamed, and the vision that was, in answer tomy 
prayers, sent to me was so vivid that I shall remem- 
ber it to the last hour of my existence. I saw the 
whole couniry for miles around covered with snow, 
as indeed it was—so thickly that every foot-mark, 
the very rocks were covered up and indistinguish- 
able beneath their snowy covering. 

My spirit traversed those hidden rocks, and, at 
tbout a mile from my aunt's dwelling, diverged to 
the right, and presently found a deep hole in a de- 
serted field—a place I knew as well as I knew my 
own face ; and there, peering down, I saw at the foot 
of the hollow—a deep, dark place it was, almost a 
pit—the body of Jack.Wilmot, half covered by the 
snow, and the face upturned, with the moonlight 
streaming on it, white and ghastly as it had ap- 
peared to me. 

I started up, and in an instant I was broad awake. 
Ob, how I thanked heaven that the cry with which 
Thad been awakened had not been heard! listened 
eagerly. 

Everything was still within the house—still as 
death ; but as'I bent my head in listening I heard, 
distinctly as ever J had heard it in my life, the voice 
of my love, far, far away, and reaching me only in a 
ghostly whisper. 

But his call was, “ Milly! Milly!” 

“Thank heaven!” I murmured. “It is a sign that 
he lives still!” 

lf I had hesitated even for a moment it was from 
ancertainty how to act; but now I hesitated no 
longer. Swift and noiseless I rose and dressed my- 
self; I drew on my cloak and pulled the hood over 
my head. I carried my boots in my hand, for they 
were heavy and might have betrayed me. I was 
wide awake now—“ nor poppy, nor mandragora, nor 
all the drowsy syrups of the world” could have 
stolen away my senses again; and I smiled in deri- 
sion at the thought of Aunt Mercy’s sleeping- 
“caught. I hurried along the hall, and stopped at 


Will Oliver's room. By providentially good fortune 
he had not yet gone to bed, and he answered my tap 
on the door almost instantly. By an imperative ges- 
ture I stopped the exclamation he would have uttered, 
and whispered, hurriedly, “Don’t speak—don’t utter 
a word, but come with me! Bring brandy and other 
restoratives with you—Jack is dying in the snow— 
ask me no questions—I know it! If you won't 
come with me say so; but don’t betray me and pre- 
vent my going out,” 

“ Hush, Milly; I'll go with you of course—I had no 
thought of refusing. Your aunt and the girls have 
gone to bed. Step lightly and wait for me at the 
outer door. I'll be with you in a minute.” 

Neither of us spoke again till we wore out and 
some hundreds of yards clear of the house. It had 
stopped snowing, and, as I had anticipated, it was a 
bright moonlight night. Everything was precisely 
as I had seen it in the dream or vision which had 
been sent to me, and I resolved to follow it in the 
minutest particular. Will questioned me eagerly, 
but I would not tell him anything of my reasons for 
undertaking this journey. 

Thé roads were so blocked up-with snow that we 
were more than an hobr reaching the spot where I 
knew I must go to the right towards the hollow. At 
length we reached it and diverged into the field, 
where the walking was still more difficult, and pre- 
sently I stumbled and fell. 

As I caught at the snow in falling, and trying to 
raise myself before Will, who was a little ahead, 
could reach me, my hand encountered something hard. 
I clutched bold of it and found that it was a small 
bound book. I opened it, and, by the bright moon- 
light, I read upon the fly-leaf: “To my dear Milly— 
from Jack.” 

I pressed the little book to my heart and lips, and 
cried out, almost choking: 

“Ob, Will, he is there—there! over in the pit 
beside yon heap of stones. Hurry, for heaven’s sake! 
Do not mind me; I will come to you as quickly as I 
can follow.” 

The sight of the book, which he knew must have 
been dropped by Jack Wilmot, spurred Will to re- 
newed exertion. 

He rushed forward, often falling in the deep snow, 
and sometimes half lost in the treacherous ruts be- 
neath it. 1 hastened after him as speedily as my 
failing strength would permit ; and, notwithstanding 
he bad been so far in advance of me, both of us 
reached the edge of the pit at the same moment. I 
knew so well what I would see there that I did not 
dare to look down; but Will looked at once and cried 
out: 

“ By heaven! it is Jack Wilmot!” 

I looked then and saw him as I knew I should see 
him, with his white and ghastly face upturned, and 
the pallid moonlight streaming down upon it. I had 
scarcely breath to speak now, and I could only gasp: 

“Is he dead?” 

“No,” Will answered, sharply, although I am sure 
he doubted himself. “Don’t move, Milly’—for I 
was on the point of jumping down into the treache- 
rous hollow—‘“ you will do harm, and no good.” 

And in a minute he was beside what I hardly 
dared hope was my living, loving Jack. 

I saw him press his hand upon the heart of the 
motionless, inanimate body beside him. He looked 
hopeless as he did so, and no reassuring signs com- 
forted my almost dying heart. I watched him still 
with eyes so straining in their eager gaze that I 
could almost fancy I saw a slight motion of life 
about his lips. Will drew out his flask and poured 
some of the brandy between his lips and chafed his 
hands, and then poured some of the liquor in his own 
palm, rubbed it on his forehead and temples. Again 
he forced some of the brandy between the poor, pale 
lips, and laid his hand once more upon the heart that 
I so prayed had not ceased to beat for ever. 

I think I would have died then if no reassuring 
gleam of hope had met my eyes; but Will's bright 
fuce looked up, and shot a glad, hopeful glance 
towards me, and then he shouted out: 

“ Hurrah! Milly, it’s all right! He is alive—his 
heart beats! Oh! Jack, my dear good fellow! open 
your eyes and speak to us.” 

And then I know I fell backward, and the cold 
snow upon my head and face and hands kept me 
from fainting. When I recovered a little and looked 
down again Jack waé sitting up, and had just taken 
Will’s brandy flask into his own keeping. I began 
to cry, and made him look up at me. 

“ Oh, Jack, Jack!” I sobbed. 

“Cheer up, little woman,” he said, “ and don’t fall 
down here. One misfortune of that sort is enough 
for a single evening.” 

After a little while Will clambered up the side of 
the pit; and he needed my assistance to get out of 
it, the sidés were so slippery and the snow so deep. 
And then, between the two of us, we pulled Jack 





out, and I folded him in my arms. 





He was still weak, for he had not only fallen but 
had struck his head upon a great stone at the bot- 
tom of the pit, so that he was stunned and for some 
time insensible. 

With a heart light with joy, but heavy with thank- 
fulness, I turned my steps homeward; walking be- 
side my rescued lover, who now seemed doubly my 
own. 

As we went along Jack told us howhe had started, 
late in the day, to walk from Lebanon ; how he had 
lost his way in the dark and the blinding storm, 
after the snow had effaced all the familiar land- 
marks by which he might have guided himself. 
When he recovered consciousness after falling into 
the pit he had in vain tried to get out of it ; his 
hands and feet were benumbed with the cold, he was 
already half covered with snow, his head ached and 
throbbed from the blow it had received, and, feeling 
his senses leaving him again, he gave up all for lost, 
and murmured my name twice as ho relapsed into 
unconsciousness. 

I listened with awe and wonder; and I never 
smiled again at tales of spiritual warning. Kate and 
Rose have long since added my story to their long 
list of ghosts; and though I see the sceptical smile 
sometimes, I know full well that had I smiled, tov, 
instead of heeding it and being guided by it, I would 
now be a wretched, broken-hearted woman, instead 
of the happy wife of my handsome sailor lad, Jack 
Wihnot. E. C. 








SCIENCE.: 


A New Irnon-Ciap.—The Lords of the Admiralty 
have invited the principal ship-building firms in the 
United Kingdom to send in tenders for the con- 
struction of an armour-plated iron ship of abont 2,300 
tons. This vessel is to be supplied with twin screws, 
and her bottom is to be sheathed with wood, whic! , 
is to be eoppered. 


Improvep Givur.—A German chemist has = 4;,_ 
covered that if glue or gelatine be mixed with: p44 
one-quarter its weight of glycerine it loses its? 1i41),_ 
ness and becomes useful formany purposes fo » yi.) 
it is otherwise unfit, such as dressing Jeathe’ , giving 
elasticity to porcelain, parchment, oF ¢ pimelled 
paper, and for bookbinding. 


Fiax Paper.—Interesting samples 0’ 
from New Zealand flax have been forw a Eon. 
land. While rather highly coloured | the gay paper 
has a singularity of texture and a strength which 
suggests an excellent paper for } sank notes. ‘The 
colouring matter has been reir vod by chemical 
means, leaving the pulp as whites as that of ordinary 
cotton rags. 

PRoressoR STOKES discov gyeq that when a solu- 
tion of common salt was 8d ded to the quinine solu- 
tion the fluorescence entir gly disappéared. Though 
this may be so for sun ‘ight, it does not disappear 
in this electric light ‘; and, moreover, on adding 
a solution of sulphiate of soda to @ solution of 
chloride of quinine ‘he fluorescence in great measure 
returns. 

AN ImmeNsE Cavet.—A mammonth cave in 
Southern Illinois is reported to rival the famous 
Kentucky cave, and to exceed in length any others 
yet discovered. It has been partially explored a 
distance of three miles, but # thorough search 
through it has never been instituted. Some years 
since two men got lost in its passages, and after three 
days of unceasing travel emerged into the open air 
thirteen miles distant from the place where they en- 
tered. 

RAILWAY ACROSS THE ALPS.—There seems to be 
some prospect of the long-debated question of a rail- 
way across the Alps from Switzerland into Italy 
being at length settled. Of the three proposed 
routs—the St. Gothard, the Spliigen and the Luk- 
manier—the first is the shortest, but the third has 
strong supporters, for local reasons, in Geneva and 
the canton of St. Galle. The municipality of the 
former town, however, has now withdrawn its sup- 
port from the Lukmanier plan, and has voted a sub- 
sidy of six millions of lire for the construction of the 
railway by any route that may be deemed preferable. 
If, as is thought probable, a similar course is adopted 
on the side of Switzerland, there will be no farther 
obstacle to the construction of therailway. The Bt. 
Gothard route will necessitate the piercing of a tun- 
nel 14,800 metres long, an undertaking which will 
present little difficulty now that the boring apparatus 
used in the Mount Cenis tunnel hag been brought to 
such perfection. 


New Use ror THe BaromeTsr.—Mr. J. Rofe 
shows that colliery proprietors haye only to watch 
the barometer, and provide in accordance with its 
indications for the supply of air tothe mines. Al- 
luding to the well-known “Blowing Well,” of 
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Presiom, in Lancashire, he states that some time 
since, im @ well recently constructed by him as 
2 Gerspdol te some chemical works, he observed the 
phenomena characterizing the “Blowing Well.” 
When the atmospheric pressure diminished the air 
came from the: well loaded to a disagreeable extent 
with ihe offensive vapour from the cesspooL On 
continuing his observations with a barometer he 
found simfiar téstilte. He coneludes from these facts 
thetc-eoal nine mest be regarded as a gigantic well, 
from whith, When tlie atmospheric pressure dimi- 
nisties, tie air expands and rushes out with great 
violevoe. ‘his circumstance is not of itself dangerous, 
bat if there bean excess of gas in the mine, and at 
the game time, from accident or carelessness, a means 
of ignition, then, indeed, the consequences are very 
likely te be serious. Henee the barometer becomes 
thie miner's eafest guide. 








KEEPING THE VOW. 


—_——@——_—__- 
CHAPTER I. 


It was « lovely picture, framed in by a heavy 
stom) arch dripping with rain. It was only a child 
—an ordinary ehild—over whose head was pinned 
a @mall handkerchief that had once flaunted rich 
colours on the nock of some fashionable lady. The 
handkerchief was tied ina knot under the girl’s chin. 
Her large eyes, dark and sad—one might almost have 
gaia looking hungry, by their yearning expression— 
scanned the clouds that could be seen through an 
alley that extended straight on. One hand hung 
list! grasping @ much-worn tambourine, whose 
timy bells now and then gave a faint musical echo 
a8 ‘the child moved to let a stranger pass ; the other 
hand moved uneasily among the rags of her scant 
dress, feiding and unfolding the worn-out material. 

Tho arch was & passage-way for servants, porters 
and tradesmen, under a large hotel, and in its shadow, 
leaning. against the stones, steod an old man, whose 
sightles: eyeballs rolled vacantly. A gray frieze 
bag, from which projected a bow and the slender top 
of a& violin, hung from, his neck. His bands were 
folded listlessly, and his face was as passive as 
though it had been wrought in marble. He was 
evidently very tired, as was tho girl, who soon grew 
weary of speculating upon the weather, and turned 
her glapce to other objects. 

Bho thought how bright the three gilt balls were 
opposite; wondered if they were gold, wondered why 
ao.many pitiable objects wandered in and out over 
tle muddy threshold beneath them; wondered if 
the. cartsand carriages kept up such a stream of 
travel all. uight,if that girl in the jaunty cap and 
feather, that nodded not of its own accord but by 
the, motion.of the,carriage towards her, was not a 

rigcess, such as,the children talked about in 
Boe Court ;, wondered, as the twilight faded faster 
and. fastcr.and the shops were lighted up, till, as if 
by magic, the dark street seemed illuminated as for 
4 festival,. what made the jars in the apothecary’s 
shop at, the. corner turn yellow and blue, and crim- 
son, and if ft were, as Mitty Morgan said, the 
“ stuff folkg took when they were ill?” 

At that moment the gong sounded overhead—a 
long, doleful shivering reverberation, that awoke all 
thé echoes of the old court. 

Flor started, and the tambourine gave a musical 
sound. She had fo stand aside now, for the stream 
of workmen, who had been repairing some part of 
the place, was coming out—a rough, harsh chorus of 
voites, all talking together. The child stood still 
and looked thoutehitully. 

“TI wonder where they all go to?” she queried. 
“ Luwonder if they've’ all got little childrem? How 
funby everybody would louk with ali the little chil- 
dren in ‘the world ‘standing together! I wonder 
where -tLoy would ‘stand ?” 

Sonivdt oa little rongherthan his companions pushed 
against hor. She drew her slight form upand shook 
hor head with a sort of childish dignity that, if one had 
not known the reason forit, would have seemed ludi- 
croas. ‘Then, with one thrust of her hand towards 
the graceless fellow, she turned towards the dark 
corner ‘where the vid man kept his place. 

“diow aré you, cran’pa?” she asked, in a merry 
voice. ' 

“T'm qnite well, child. Where have you been?” 

* Nowheré bathers. - How it did rain! but now it 
omy drops & little: “I-say,-gran'pa, if I'd only had 
an’umbrella I'd ‘have taken a walk. Don’t you like 
the rainy Ido.“ Uput my head out and let it patter 
en it. Are you cold ?” 

“No, child ; but is it quite dark ?” 

‘\Dark as possibje,, only for the lights. They stream 
ever-hexe, up to.mydeet; even the dirty little puddles 
ave ell full of light; every, shop window is blazing, 
and they haye.some nice things for Christmas. 
And:if .L can. gasynepything extra, 1 know what I'll 





buy. I’ve seen her—with cheeks as red as roses, 
and eyés as bright as stars—and Fl buy her.” 

“ Poor child!” sighed the old man, “I think it shoulé 
be shoes before dolls ; they'realmost worn out, know." 

“Only the toés, gran'pa. . Besides, they’re not out 
yet; they’re only cracking. Bat you know dinner’s 
begun—they’re nicely seated at the table now, 
my little Red Riding Hood and all—my handsome 
man with the black whiskers, my beautiful lady, who 
always smiles at me. Come, gran’pa, give me your 
hand ; here we are.” 

And, counting the steps for his guidance, they 
moved slowly up into the spacious and well-lighted 
vestibule of the great hall. 

Taking their position near the door of the dining- 
room (the outer door was swung back and fastened ; 
only the door of green baize intervened between 
them and the gay groups within), the old man," 
after drinking in the warmth through every fibre 
of his spare frame, loosened the mouth of the bag, 
and took therefrom a dainty little instrument, yellow 
and shining, while the girl Florence shook her tam- 
bourine a little, and kept her eyes fixed in the direc- 
tion of the door, that she might, every time it was 
thrown open, catch a glimpse of the beauty and 
grandeur within. 

For, with its three great chandeliers lighted, 
throwing a soft, yellow lustre over the wide room, 
shining on the richly dressed women, on the silver 
and theglass:en the long tables—it was to the cold 
and hungry child like a glimpse of Paradise. She 
forgot all her little troubles—forgot that ahe was 
alone, and a wanderer. 

There sat that beautiful child, with the little red 
sash tied daintily round her waist, and crimson 
knots on each shoulder. That child and its mother 
were Flor’s little Red Riding Hood and the beautiful 
lady. 
It made her heatt leap almost to her throat when 
the dinner was ended, and she stood shyly back, 
but yet near eneugh to receive one smile from the 
beautifullady. It seemed to her that she had, some- 
where in her life, in a sort of ‘misty, far-reaching 
consciousness, such as we elder people often ex- 
perience, loved and been loved by that woman. That 
her dark, soft eyes had bent towards her, filled with 
the tenderest light, such as enly the caress of an 
innocent child calls forth. 

The old blind fiddler did his best that night. 

“That fellow is a study,” one said to another. 
Two young men had left the table-d'hiteearly. “I'd 
give @ good deal for a good sculptor to put him in 
marble. He's a pious old mendicant, you may bet.” 

“ How in the world did the man with a head like 
that come to such a pass? He plays remarkably 
well—and the girl ts not bad-loeking.” 

This Florence heard, while her nimble little fingers 
plied the tambourine, and the beils kept up their 
sweet tinkling. 

“She is a sort of protégée of Mrs. Walters, isn’t 
she?” 

“I don’t know; the lady has been, getting ups 
contribution for her,” said the second speaker. 

“ By the way, who is this Mrs. Walters?” 

“Ob, a rich widow—and yet as poor as. a church 
mouse. Her husband was Walters, the great hemp 
contractor--worth millions; but the old heathen 
tied up his money so in. his will that while the child 
is under age the mother cannot actually do more 
than live and dress in the style to which she has 
been accustomed. Don’t yon see the cunning of the 
old fellow? Noman would marry her under these 
conditions; so he keeps the money-hunters off. 
Bright thought of his.” 

At this moment the green doors were thrown open 
by the obsequious waiters, and the brilliant. throng 
came out and,.began slowly ascending the .great 
staircase. 

Flor stood back, holding her breath almost—her 
great dewy eyes, eager yet half frightened, roving 
from face to face, as if she were reading there the 
destinies oi each. To her the multitude seemed 
like so many princes and queens; she had heard 
often of these royal personages in Bow Court. Well 
was it that the child could not see, under that outward 
show, the folly, the pomp, pride and vain glory of 
that miniature world. The gambler, the debauchee, 
the killer of reputations, the frivolous-minded 
worldling—all were there; the pure and the good 
were but the few among the many. ; 

One of these was ihe. beautiful lady, who glided 
out like an angel, holding little Red Riding Hood 
by the hand. 

“Here is something for your old grandfather, my 
dear—aud come here early on Christmas morning.” 

She was gone, the child looking curiously back 
over her scarlet shoulders, and slowly the twoseemed 
to melt away in the distance. 

“Oh, gran’pa, there's plenty of money here!” cried 
the little girl, breathlessly. “ Have you a ‘whole 
pocket? Oh, dear! I'm so efraid it.avill he stolen! 


Yes, that pocket is safe, and I shall watch you the 
whole way home; so don't’ be afraid,” she ran 
on, inserting a finger carefully through the gaping, 
dingy lining of the old man’s vest pocket, and 
cautiously depositing the money) , “Oh, gran’pa, 
isn’t it nice and warm here? don’t you: dread to go 
out into the cold, dark, sloppy street? Well, well, 
give them one more—there’s a few gentlemen in 
there now, and people are crossing all the time. 
Oh, where do so many people sleep?” 

It was an old aria he played, well worth hearing. 
In the middle of it the baize door opened, and two 
or three gentlemen sauntered:out. 

Florence was looking the other way, but as she 
turned her glance around she caught her breath, 
ceased her brilliant tinkling,-and stood like one 
stupefied. Then she dashed down the tambourine, 
which, with its metal bells, fell with a loud crash.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Down the hall she sped, after the two figures re- 
treating so rapidly. One of tliem seemed almost to 
fly. Not so quickly, however, but that suddenly his 
arm was caught, and a dead weight hung thereon— 
a little gasping, sobbing breath made him shiver. 

“Oh, Hubert !” the cry rang out, “I know you— 
I knew you! Here I am, sale—E was never drowned, 
Hubert.” Aya't 

The slight, elegant-looking yeung man shook his 
arm angrily, but he could not shake her off—could 
not stop that wild, sobbing repetition of his name. 

“Is the girl crazy 2?” laughed his companion. 

“Heaven knows. Be off with you, girl. What 
are you hanging to me for? . I don’t know you.” 

“Oh, Hubert, because I am so dirty.aud ragged! 
I did try so hard to keep clean, but they were all so 
poor. We had no money, you know—no money; 
but they were good to me—and I had to play in the 
street, or I should have starved, you. know. I am 
little Flor, and I'm nine years old now. I didn’t 
forget you—I’ve never forgotten you. Oh, do, do 
believe me—I am—I am little Flor—you muat bo- 
lieve me, Hubert.” 

“Upon. my word, a consummate little actress,” 
said Hubert’s friend; “or there’s something in it.” 
“She's crazy,” whispered the other, aside. “I'll 
give her some money—lI'll, soothe her. . See here, 
child, my room is number ninety-two, I’m not going 
there now, but——Here, John,” to.a waiter, “show 
this little one in ninety-two, I'll be there ina few 
moments,” 

And, languidly moving off, he took his way te tho 
office where he was to bid his friend adieu. 

“ Well, well! that’s a curious circumstance,” said 
the latter. “ How did the girl know your name 2” 
“Ob, she has found out it in some way. The old 
man was an accomplice probably, amd he has 
taught her this. Not a bad-looking child, eh? Pah! 
so dirty though. All these wandering brats are cun- 
fing. They must be, I suppose.” 

There was a strange expression in the young man's 
cold blue eyes. Handsome eyes. they were—large, 
liquid, and at times gentle and beautiful as the eyes 
of a dove ; indeed, the whole face wassingularly hand- 
some, and though the man was more than twenty, he 
did not look much older than a youth of eighteen. 
In figure,as I have said, he was slight and tall, 
but there was a promise of more generous propor 
tions. He was not a common-looking maa, this 
Jehn Hubert Ivington—not a man with a cunning 
face, square shoulders, from which his coat hung i 
wrinkles,. or broad, vulgar brows—but really, a 
gentleman ; one that you might suppose had aever 
seen the inside of anything less pretentious than a 
mansion ; one that would cross the road. to save, the 
soles of his shining shoes from a dirty puddle. 
Little Flor followed the waiter to roem number 
ninety-two. The child's heart was beaiing as it 
never had before, and her sensitive organism was 
strung almost. to rapture. She had found one she 
had been watching for for three long years. . He 
didn’t remember ‘her yet, of course.not, and sho 
glanced with look of shame at her mean garments. 
Oh, if she couldonly have been neat and clean when 
he saw her—he who had seen her under such dil- 
ferent circumstances. 

And to enter this ‘beautiful room—“ one of. the 
places where they all slept—instinctively she 
pressed her hands against the sides of her dress, 
and wished she were anywhere else. The waiter 
left her, closing the door. 

Flor gazed eagerly about ber. | Dimly remember- 
ing former splendours, the great carved bedstead, 
the shining satin hangings, covered with white 
lace, the Jarge oval mirror, the richly coloured 
carpet, in which she would have been pleased to 
hide her nearly worn-out. shoes,. did not affect her 
as an unaccustomed sight, vagrant though she was; 
but still it seemed to her like a picture in a dream. 
She thought not once.of the blind old man she bad 
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deserted ; her soul was cognizant only of one object 
—the man upon whose arm she had hung. 

“No wonder he didn’t know me,” she said to her- 
self. ‘But he will—he will! Oh, he'll be so glad! 
I know. He'll take me with him, perhaps—yes, of 
course he will. And as soon as he sees me in 
good clothes he'll be glad I found him. Why, I’m 
ever so much taller,” she went on, gazing at herself 
in the glass, tearing the faded handkerchief from her 
neck, which she had taken off her head. “My 
bair was all curly then, and now it’s cut off. My 
cheeks were red, too. Poor papa used to call me his 
little rosebud. Now, won't the people in Bow Court 
be sorry they didn’t believe me,” she cried aloud, 
her eyes shining like diamonds. ‘“ Now what'll they 
say to see his carriage drive up and me stepping in 
as grand as @ princess, all in my neweclothes? To 
be sure, he wasn’t my own brosher, but papa al- 
ways told me I must love him as well. Ob, what 
happy times we used te have ‘befote that-ewful day ! 
And poor papa !” me 

Her wan bene a. e ae sob. 
She stood there for amoment, i ildi 
woe, not hearing the door Se eaney she 
turned. , i 

The young man had-entered, and was leisurely 
taking off his coat, He seemed to avoid looking at 
her ; he was silentsnot wes heard except the 
creaking of his shoes. thesame immobility of 
countenance, he laid his eoat upon gl apt ware 
down an elegant dressing-gown, deliberately array 
himself in it, tied the two crimson cords together, 
fastidiously arranged the great silken tassels side 
by side; placed his cap en gently, went to the closet, 
took thenee a. of velvet i 
his feet within, and finally, efter a , fidgeting 
search, drew a slender ciger from a pretty little case 
that adorned the mantelpiece, and as «lowly lighted 
a match, then, seating himself with the utmest deli- 
beration, began to smoke, and as coolly to survey the 
child. 

The poor thing stood there, trembling in every 
limb. This was something so different from the 
pretty little visions she had been indulging in—this 
was 80 very, very different! She turned red in the 
face, feeling the crimson mount to the very roots of 
her hair—her eyes full; she seemed to be one enor- 
mous pulse, beating with fearful rapidity. 

And still that face opposite to her stared and gleamed 
between the gray-white clouds of smoke. She wished 
herself anywhere else. Bow Court was Paradise 
compared to this. A sense of this man’s injustice to- 
wards her, though he had said nothing, burned hotly 
in her poor little bosom. She clenched her hands. 
She wanted to pinch, to strike, to punish him in 
some way. 

And still he smoked on—still those eyes, so large 
and perfectly shaped, looked her through and through 
as though in each iris were points of steel: The 
child wanted to cry, to scream, torun. Her lips qui- 
vered, tears started and stood trembling on her eye- 
lids ; she was wounded—it was cruel to treat her 
like a dumb, soulless animal. At last he took the 
cigar from his lips. 

“ At last,” he said, in low, clear, but cutting tones; 
“you have got over it now, I suppose.” 

She lifted her eyes a moment—they fell as sud- 
denly, and tears fell too—tears hot from the fount of 
outraged feeling. It was evident she did not know 
what to say—that she was entirely at his mercy 
now. 

“What did you mean by telling me that mise- 
rable story downstairs? If you had been a boy I'd 
have shaken your life out of you. What did you 
mean ?” 

“Oh, Hubert—I——” 

And the tears burst forth afresh. 

“None of that!” He leaned both hands on the 
table—his cigar was slowly dying out, and the ashes 
were as dead as her hopes now. “None of that, you 
little impostor, or I'll horsewhip you on thespot !” He 
peinted to a deliéate riding-whip hanging from some 
article of furniture near, and the child cowered at 
his now tigerish-looking eyes, at the same time 
batking away from him almost imperceptibly. “ And 
remember,” he spoke again—“ if ever you cross my 
path, if ever by word, look, or deed, you pretend to 
know me, if ever you dare shame mé again by any 
ef your low exhibitions for the purpose of get- 
md money out of me, I'll shoot you, as sure as I 

ive!” 

“But——” quivered the child’s lips. 

“None of your impudence, I tell you! ‘How you 
learned that story I can’t tell, and I don’t care; but 
listen to me. You are some beggar’s child, do you 
hear? Flor Ivington was drowned—deep, deep 
fathoms under the ocean. Do you take me for a fool? 
You and that old impostor are leagued together, I 
suppose. Loek out, or I'll have you bothin jail; do 
you hear? in jail! I could easily ‘put’ you there to- 
aight—easily go out and call = policeman, and 





he’d never listen to you, but carry you off instanter. 
I won’t do that this time; I'll let you go, though 
you've mortified me enough. But the next time be- 
ware!” 

The child had been moving uneasily back, step 
by step. She had brought her hands together, her 
little fingers working over each other in a piteous 
way ; but at the mention of the word jail her whole 
frame seemed to collapse, and her white and 
frightened face took another shade of fear. Wer 
lips were pressed together unchildishly, and as her 
tormentor raised his graceful figure she cried out in 
anguish, and turned towards the door. 

“Stop!” said the voice that in its forced and un- 
natural key would haunt her fer ever ; and again she 
was powerless to move. 

“You understand all I have been telling you?” 
he said, coming up and standing. between her and 
the door. 

“No, I don’t, and I won't! I want to go!” 
cried the child, with hysterical vehemence, darting 
first on one side, then on the other, im her efforts to 
reach the door. 

“See here, my young lady, this won't do,” he 
said, enforcing his declaration by a frown and a 
stamp of the foot as he stretched out one white hand 
and laid it with a Vice-like grasp upon her #hrinking 
shoulder. “I repeat, you: understand what I have 
said?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the child, sobbingly. 

“You are never to try this again.” 

She shook her head, still cowering. 

““Or—remember—the jail! Now you tan go.” 

“Of course she’s an impostor,” he said, angrily, 
when she had left the room. And he walked to and 
fro impatiently, as though pursued by an invisible 
power. “Nothing easier for one of these vagrant 
children to do. They needed but a sniall memorial 
—the knowledge of her name, for instance—a trinket 
or so. She was with them a great deal—always a 
child of such tastes. Flor!” he exclaimed, growing 
more energétic as he talked, “she to palm herself 
off for a thing of beauty like that! This, a scraggy, 
big-eyed girl—that, a creature of fairy loveliness 
hard to be paralleled. Nonsense! I should have 
been an infernal fool if I had believed her. I might 
have given the girl some money though.” 

He hurried to the door—nobody there was but a 
well-dressed waiting-maid, receiving some orders from 
beautiful Mrs. Walters, whose room was next door. 

“Be sure and let her in when she comes at 
Christmas,” he heard the latter say. 

Nobody was there, in all the brilliantly lighted 
hall; his annoyance had gone. It was not at all 
likely he would ever meet withit again. So he went 
back to his cigar and his luxurious ease. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Tue child had no name for that fashionable 
complaint which happens to so many more favourably 
situated—a broken heart. But nevertheless she 
knew that a dull, smothered pain seemed to tear at 
her vitals, and her poor little life had grown sud- 
denly as black and dreary as Egyptian darkness. 

There are no words in the language with which to 
depict the peculiar suffering of such a child. No 
faith to console, no wisdom to correct—nothing but 
the ruin of all its beautiful hopes lying at its feet— 
its little spirit wounded almost unto death—its weak 
and ill-nourished body trembling as one in the last 
mortal pangs of disselution; everything black, blank 
—lost. 

Her case was still more wretched. She had no 
mother to go to in her miserable home, who, though 
amidst the fumes of the poisonous liquors she has 
been imbibing, still has something of the mother’s love 
for her wretched child, and a shoulder on which, 
maudlin though she may be, she can let the little 
face fall and sob its piteous grief out in her ear. 

Flor’s first emotion as she crossed that threshold 
was hate of the deadliest kind. She could have seen 
him struck down then with a savage joy. She 
was only a human child, accustomed to the exhibi- 
tion of the lowest passions in men and women, 
though her intimacy with the old blind fiddler had 
saved her from losing faith in her ownkind. She lifted 
ber hand and shook it at the door with all the indig- 
nant veheménce she tould command. 

“JT hate you! J hate you! I hate you! you wicked 
man!” was all she cried, in a voice suppressed and 
changed, under her clenched teeth. “T'll never speak 
of it again; I'll never tell anybody of it again. They 
may ask me and ask e—lI'll die first !” she continued, 
winder her breath, as she went slowly down the stairs. 
*T expect everybody has laughed at me. I know 
they all have in Bow Court ; but I'll never speak of 
it again !” 

She started at this—started, flushed, and stood 
still, frightened at herself. What had she said? 
Was it a vow that to break would peril her soul? 


Yes, she believed that. Reverence was one of her 
redeeming qualities. It was so prominent that but 
for counterbalancing traits it would have mads 
her nothing but an abject slave, a superstitious 
puppet. She had retained the memory of her early 
teaching, terrible as the ordeal of the past three 
years had been. 

“ There,” she exclaimed, “now, I’m bound. Now 
I daren’t, if they tore me in pieces. Well, it’s 
as well—it couldn’t do me any good. My beautiful 
lady wouldn’t believe me, perhaps, any more than 
the rest of them. They say I’m proud, and take upon 
me airs at Bow Court, only because I told them ihe 
truth, and they call me the ragged princess.” 

She stopped to check the sobs that seemed to 
come obstinately into her throat, then commenced 
speaking again. 

“ And there’s poor old gran'pa ; I'd forgotten him. 
Oh, dear, dear, I do wish I was dead with papa. 
There’s no ham in my saying it to myself. There 
is no use living, as I see.” 

She went acréss the great hall, quickened her 
pace at the sound of a harsh “Be off with you, 
baggage,” from one of the servants, and hastened 
to the green baize door. 

Nobody was there. Her heart beat with terror. 
Had she left this good old: man to be ejected from 
the place, turned into the damp, wet streets, with 
money in his pocket, and no one to protect him ? 

A dark and woeful evening it was, crowded with 
unkindness, neglect, and cruelty; but her treat- 
ment of her good old friend seemed to her the worst 
thing of all. 

She flew to the entrance, sprang down the steps, 
turned into the archway, and there, with a cry of de- 
light, saw her friend and protector, standing pa- 
tiently in his old place, the woollen bag hanging from 
his neck, her tambourine ia one hand, the other 
thin and bony fingers held hard against the liitle 
treasure under his ragged vest. 

“Oh, gran’pa!” cried the child, and leaned her 
head against him, crying in an agony of mingled 
grief and joy as if her heart would break. 

“ Why, child, child!” He patted her on the sheulder. 
“ What's the matter, and where’s ye been ?” 

“Oh, gran’pa—never mind.” She raised her hand 
and wiped her strearhing eyes with the little faded 
handkerchief. ‘“ I’ve—I’ve—only been to see some~ 
body, you know—that is, I thought I'd seen him 
before, but I was—I might have been mistaken. No 
matter; don’t let’s talk about it. We'll go home and 
make a good fire—oh, you must be soceld! But it 
doesn’t rain; we shall not get wet. We'll—we’'ll go 
home—and—be happy—won't we, gran’pa ?” 

“Eh? why shouldn't we, child? There’s some 
reason though—I know it by your voice; what’s 
happened, eh ?” 

“ Never mind, gran’pa; we'll go home to Bow 
Court, and nobody shan't treuble us. Here’s my 
hand. And we'll stay all our days in Bow Court, won’t 
we? Where I'll be the ragged ‘princess,’ whether 
my fortune comes or not. It’s a good place—that is, 
when we have a fire, you know. And this money in 
your pocket. Oh, we shall be happy.” 

“That voice, that voice!” mumbled the old man. 

“And you shall teach me how to play the fiddle 
beautifully, gran’pa, and by and by we'll get another, 
and you and I will go playing. You see we shall make 
money; but we'll always stay in Bew Court,” she 
added, hastily, “youandI. And I hepe we shall 
live a great many years, to make each other happy, 
and then—and then—die together,” she cried, with 
an hysterical effort to keep her voice calm; but it 
broke down, and the old man muttered : 

“ Ah, the poor child, the poor child!” 

“No, no, you mustn't say that, or I shall be very 
angry!” cried Flor, quite calm again. “I'm not « 
poor child. Didn’t I have some money given to ms? 
and didn’t my beautiful lady tell me to call at 
Christmas? and maybe she'll give usa chicken. If 
she don’t, we can buy one—ouly for once—and Mitty 
Morgan will cook it for us. Peoeh! I’m as happy 
as ever.” 

And the poor child dashed away a new instalment 
of tears, with a wildness that left her eyes red with 
the blow. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


Bow Court ran from a bye-street at the lower end 
of thetown. The bye-street was one of the minor 
passages leading from the wharves, and night dnd 
day a never-ceasing thunder rumbled in its vicinity, 
and a never-ending stream of drays, presided over 
by swarthy men in blouses, toiled along its uneven 
stones, laden with enormous boxes, bales, and 
cordage, and whatever the great ships brought from 
over the sea, 

The pinched white faces that looked out from the 
numberless muddy windows, rejoicing in here and 





there a whole pane of glass, regaled their hungry 
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vision with heavy loads of oranges, ham, or 
bundles of foreign fruit now and then; and it 
really seemed to be a satisfaction to the poor souls, 
who seldom possessed a fragment of all the luxuries 
they saw. 

In this vicinity lived itinerant musicians and tra- 
velling pedlers ; here and there a Jew's assortment 
of old clothes, displayed in narrow windows, gave 
conclusive evidence that Israel's children had not 


forgotten their ancient trade of barter. Tipsy- 
Jooking grocery shops inhabited the corners, under 
whose beetling brows passed shabby men, entering 
with something of manliness, but coming out with 


sheepish faces and red eyes, that looked furtively 
about, fearful of some shrewish wife who might be 
lurking there, ready to pounce upon them. 

The inhabitants of Bow Court were still lower in 
the social scale, and the narrow, grim houses, 
crowding each close upon the other, were rich with 
rags floating from windows and strung across lines, 
from shutter to shutter, flapping and fluttering in 
the cold December wind; rattling with a ghastly 
sound where they were frozen, suggesting the odd 
idea of a lot of inanimate bodies, that had been 
reecued from watery graves, and hung out to dry. 

The presence of a moon, struggling through 
the clouds, enabled little Flor to steer clear of 
the drifting humanity and the broken steps and 
hidden gutters in the way. It shone upon her quaint 
little figure and the tall, spare frame of the old 
fiddler, as they took the middle of the passage and 
moved onwards to the mouldy old tenement at the end 
of the court, stretching its crumbling ribs from side 
to side, and seeming to uphold all the other houses 
by its faded assumption of dignity. Presently they 
had opened the crazy door and ascended the tot- 
tering wooden steps in the most careful manner, 
Flor going ahead, and the old man following. Up 
two flights of wormeaten stairs, then into a large 
room that smelt of damp. : 

“ I'll have a light in a minute, gran’pa ; there, sit 
down. I know where to put my hand on every- 
thing.” 

And with this little assumption of womanly fore- 
thought, she struck the match, coughed a little as 
the brimstone ignited, and soon the tallow candle re- 
vealed the tidy wretchedness of the apartment. 

Flor was down on her knees next, puffing at the 
fire, for she had laid all the sticks ready to be 
ignited 


“I'm hungry, ain't you, gran’pa? There's bread 
fs the house, and now you're safe I'm going out to 
get some butter. Come, let's count themoney. Not 
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many pennies and little bits to-day, on account of the 
rain ; but that nice parcel! You're sure you've got 
it? Oh, yes, there it is!” she cried, as the old man 
produced the money. 

And she drew achair gravely up to theshaky table, 
then sat down, leaned her head heavily upon her 
hand, and forgot everything for a moment, wrapped 
in her own gloomy thoughts. 

“ Well, deary, how much ?” 

The voice of the old man recalled her to con- 
sciousness. She caught atthe parcel nervously, and 
pulled it apart. 

“ Five, six, sevea—why, gran’pa, we're rich, we 
surely are rich, Seven, and I haven't done yet,” she 
exclaimed. 

The old man leaned over, fixing his sightless eyes 
where he supposed the money to be. 

“ Eight, nine, ten, eleven—why twelve shillings!” 
cried the child, breathlessly. 

And, pushing them from her, she sat back in the 
chair, scarcely believing the evidence of her own 
senses. 

“ Twelve shillings, eh, and Christmas-day on Mon- 
day!” ejaculated the old man. 

“Were you thinking of a pudding, gran’pa? And 
we'll buy a chicken—yes, we will—a little one; it 
will be splendid. A pudding, a chicken, and I to 
help in the cooking.” 

“IT was thinking, little one, that you must buy 
shoes.” 

“ Oh, that is no matter,” cried the girl, tying over 
her head the much-enduring handkerchief. “I don’t 
care if I never have shoes; what's the use? I 
mean, gran’pa, what’s the use of anything if—if 
you're so poor that alittle like that won’t buy half 
you want ?” 

The old man felt for the rest of the money, 
rolled it up, and had just placed it snugly in its 
former resting-place, when there came @ rap at the 
door. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” cried a thick voice, as a 
smal] figure entered, pulling an uncommonly large 
hat from an uncommonly small head. “I say 
I'm blessed if this don’t look comfortable. Well, 
how are you to-night, gran’pa ?” 

The new comer—a sort of animated whiskey- 
bottle he was, after a grotesque Dutch pattern, and 
his voice gurgled very much like that liquid when 
it is poured out—the words running into one 
another. . ‘ 

“T'm well enough,” was the reply of the old fiddler, 
who did not fancy his visitor. 

“Well and comfortable, I should say so, well and 
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comfortable. Well, she is @ treasure of a house- 
keeper, I should think. What a very nice thing to 
have someone to care for you, eh? a» fire on the 
hearth, a singing kettle, and all that sort o’ thing, 
eh ?” 

“She's a good little girl,” echoed the old man. 

“Good; she’s an angel, and you're lucky, gran'pa. 
I'm afraid you ain't thankful,” he added. 

“What do you want ?” asked the old man, curtly. 

“Oh, what do I want? yes, you wish to know 
what I want. Well, business is what I want, of course. 
I never comes but I comes on business, do 1? There's 
a lady that gives a Christmas party to her little gir) 
She speaks in the bearing of my cousin, her maid, 
and wonders where she can get a fiddler for the 
dance, which comes off early, and, being old-fashioned, 
doesn’t want a band, nor yet two instruments. So 
Jemima comes to me, and I says to Jemima—‘ Con- 
sider old gran'pa down in Bow Court as good as 
engaged. He'll do it, 1 know, and be glad to turns 
honest penny.’ How do you like it, gran’pa?” 

“ Well, I—like it,” said the old man, slowly, “though 
I don't get the first price, if the money goes through 
your hands.” 

“ Now, that ain't grateful—I say it asa friend— 
that ain't grateful, old man. Don't I take the paius 
to mention it, and go out of my way to do it, and 
knowing Fiddling Jimmy too, who gets first-rate 
prices? ‘But no,’ says I to myself, ‘gran’ps's slim 
and genteel-like, and his little lady’! arrange all 
nicely, an’ he’s blind, and——’” 

“ And so you take advantage of him,” said the old 
man, bluntly. 

“Now, I'll be hanged!” cried the bottle, in s 
bluster. “I'll be hanged if I ever see such ‘« chap. 
I'll go after the other one, I will.” 

“And send a drunken man,” said gran'pa; “for 
you know he is never to be depended on. That 
would be fine. Well, I’m willin’.” 

“ Suppose we go halves?” queried the other, who 
had risen, and stood hat in hand. 

“ Tf that’s the best you'll do—yes.” 

“All right, then. Of course the little gal'll go 
with you, you being blind, and it'll be as good as # 
poy to her to see the fun—develope her faculties 

e.” 

“ Yes, yes, she'll go,” said the fiddler. > 
“Well, good-night, and bless you—bless you! 
said the man, whose speech grew thicker every mo- 
ment. “I'll send you the lady’s name. Wish you 

merry Christmas!” 

And away he went down the stairs. 

‘ (To be continued.) 
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AMYAS AYRE. 


_—— 
CHAPTER &X. 


Aznnotp GRANGER returned to his quiet chamber 
fo the hotel, almoststartled at the keen interest with 
which his thoughts reverted to the occurrences of the 
day. He had b 60 tomed to the listless 
languor and torpid indifference of long years of 
silent grief, which had numbed, as it were, all his zest 
and enjoyment of society, that it struck him, at once, 
@s @ surprising as well as a pleasing symptom that he 
should find himself reviewing eagerly what had been 
said and done. 

He prided himself upon his penetration of cha- 
acter, but he acknowledged that Amyas Ayre was 
& puzzle, to which, as yet, he had not found the key. 
He tried vainly to imagine some explanation by 
which to account for the contradictory moods of the 
handsome artist, for his seeming contemptuous 
knowledge of Barbara Leighton’s shallow, haughty 
uature, and yet his avowed devotion. 

It was a relief to turn back to the sweet, grace- 
ful dignity of the sister. To recall every look 
and movement of the fair girl bending over the 
stand of flowers, or busy with the pretty fairy co- 
pying from nature’s perfumed jewels. There was a 
magnetic expression in her deep, calm eyes which 
haunted him still. Even into such a woman, heart- 
filling, soul-satisfying to the man of broadest genius 
as this Amy Ayre must be, might not his little Relie, 
with her quick instincts, her grand aspirations, her 
true heart, have ripened? Oh, cruel, cruel river 
which closed over that fair head, strangling s young 
life’s glorious promise! Oh, hard, pitiless heart, 
which had weaieea its own as well as dashed down 
ber gladsome hopes! Arnold Granger was indeed 
terribly punished for his sin. Hisown hand was for 
ever stamping the fiery brand of unavailing remorse 
upon his quivering heart. The ghost of the drowned 
girl never for a moment left his side. 

He found a vague comfort now in promising him- 
eelf that he would tell the whole story to this girl 
who had made so profound an impression upon him 
by her grave, grand purity and goodness. She should 
be a pitiful confessor who should hear what he had 
never breathed to another, not even to his mother’s 
ear, and be the judge if his hidden anguish and 
repentance -had yet absolved him from farther 
punishment. 

He took advantage of this pretext for an early 
call, and the next morning presented himself at the 
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cottage. The sounding-board walk gave Sheba due 
warning of his approach, and her round, good-na- 
tured face was waiting for himat thedoor. She had 
evidently received her instructions, and ushered him 
into the pleasant sitting-room, without even inquiring 
his errand. 

Amy Ayre was sitting in a large chintz-covered 
easy-chair by the window. She was very pale, and 
her eyes looked weary. She did not rise to meet 
him, only held out her hand with a pleasant smile. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Granger. You have come to 
inquire about Amyas? Iam sorry I cannot take you 
to his chamber. But he has had a restless night— 
and——” 

She paused, looking, it seemed to him, needlessly 
embarrassed. 

“Oh yes, I understand. I would not disturb his 
sleep, byany means. You can give me, I hope, good 
tidings of his condition. His bruises must be painful, 
but I hope there is nothing serious.” 

“ Sheba says there is not ; and I have great confi- 
dence in her skill. Amyas seemed deeply grateful 
to you. In his name, I thank you.” 

Her voice trembled slightly, her eyes were down- 
cast, and a faint colour drifted across her cheek. 

“There is no occasion for thanks; indeed he 
has told you what I have relinquished. In which 
case, if you think it worthy a little gratitude I will 
accept gladly your kindly compassion for the sor- 
rows I shall some time reveal to you.” 

She was still looking down, playing with the 
silken tassel of the cord around her waist abstractedly. 

Arnold noticed her hand. It was white and 
shapely, but it struck him then that that of her bro- 
ther must be smaller, for he remembered. thinking 
it extremely effeminate, while Amy's was a little 
larger than Rose’s or Annie’s, even than that of the 
tall and imperial Barbara. 

He glanced again at the neat work-table, with its 
tiny flasks of bright-coloured pigments, its tray of 
brushes and drawing-pencils, and only honoured the 
more the hand which sacrificed a little delicacy 
of form to honourable labour and brave indepen- 
dence. 

“T am wondering if you are aware of all your bro- 
ther’s adventures yesterday,” Arnold said. 

“We have few secrets. How should we indeed 
who are all in all to each other, and have nothing 
and no one else in the wide world to care for?” 
she replied, sadly. 

“What, not even Barbara eighton? Do you 
think your brother Amyas leaves her out of his cal- 


culations when he estimates his friends? Indeed, | 








judging by the Haldemans’ esteem for you both, it 
is hardly fair for you to say you have no other 
friends.” 

She smiled mournfully. 

“You think that Amyas loves Miss Leighton ?” 

“Certainly. I ought to think so, if 1 may credit his 
own assurance, although, to tell the truth, I doubt i: 
very much more than I do the fact of hei ‘oving 
him. If he has made « confidant of you, you 
know that I have cheerfully relinquished my clai:n 
upon Miss Leighton.” 

“You do not love her either?” repeated the girl, 
slowly. 

Arnold shrugged his shoulders, and then sighed 
heavily. 

“ After what happened I could not have loved her, 
even though she had been a much moreamiable person. 
And yet far be it from me to spare myself blame, or 
seck to charge it upon Barbara,” he added. 

“What happened yesterday ?” faltered she. 

“Nay, what happened five years ago, Miss Ayre ? 
Why may I not tell you now? Months of acquaint- 
ance will not make my confidence in your goodness 
more sure than it is now. Hear my story, and judge 
if I should not be willing to yield up my engagement 
with Barbara Leighton in favour of your brother. 

“When I was a very young man I was ex- 
tremely ambitious. I laid out grand plans; | 
built lofty castles. I was unfortunate enough be- 
sides to have the deceitful illusion of great expecta- 
tions held out before me. There was a sweet, wild- 
wood rose, rich with unfolding beauty and fragrance, 
which I longed to bind upon my heart; but I saw a 
queenly lily, reared in a hot-bed of art, which all the 
world were praising, and I cheated myself into be- 
lieving it was that flower which I needed to adorn the 
grand position which I promised myself. DoI make 
it plain to you? I won the love of a trusting girl, 
and I loved her with all my truest affection, my finest 
nature, and yet L allowed myself to be won away by 
a noted belle, the queen of an aristocratic circle. 
strangled my love to gratify my ambition. You under- 
stand me? I sought the hand of Barbara Leighton. 
I made « traitor and a villain of myself, wronging 
my own heart as bitterly as my poor Relie’s. Don't 
shudder yet, Miss Ayre; I have not told you the 
worst. 1 went home with my proud betrothed, and 
the first bubble burst. The great fortune I. had 
relied upon so securely,-to adorn which I had 
chosen this aristocratic bride, slipped out of my hand 
as the moonbeams elude you when you try to grasp 
them. It was not mine at all, and, mark you the de- 
served retribution, it was given to the girl whom 
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m I had renounced. That was 
bitter enough. To know that had I followe 
earnest yearnings of my heart I should have gratified 
my ambition likewi nd to feel that I had lost both 
was humiliating and wretched enough. But 1 came 
afterwards to look upon it as a light punishment. 
This girl, who was the heiress, can I tell you about 
her? No, no. I dare not look myself upon the 
great, noble capabilities lying dormant within that 
true womanly nature, and remember her sorrowful 
fate. Oh, she has been righteously avenged, for her 
memory has haunted me day and night, has dashed 
aside every cup of bliss with which my ambitious 
plans had tempted me. Withevery added year the re- 
colleetion of her beauty and promise has strengthened 
and deepened my original love into a passion almost 
idolatrous. Well, the fortune was hers, worthily 
taken from me and given to her.’ What think you? 
That generous heart hated the gift, because it robbed 
the one who had treated her so villanously. That 
tender nature shrank from revengeful impulses. She 
tried to restore the fortune, and when she found that 
to be impossible, that the will debarred her from 
such magnanimity—alas! stung likewise by our cold- 
ness and resentment, what think you ? she laid down 
her life that 1 might receive again that hateful estate! 
Oh, tender heart! Oh, noble nature! As if untold 
estates and vaults heaped with gold would net be 
poor recompense could I but call her back !” 

He had spoken swiftly, the colour rising in his 
face, his eyes burning more brilliantly, hig chest 
heaving with mcreasing emotion. The girl’s deep; 
grave eyes had never left his face. She held ‘her 
breath as he concluded, shielded her face with one 
hand, and said, in a low, intense voice: 

“ You mean that she died ?” 

“T mean that she flung herself into the fiver, that 
the fortune was mine, Barbara Leighton was aiine, 
but Aurelia Ireton was gone from me—gone for 
ever |” answered he. “Oh, then the flimsy veil fell, 
and I saw the whole. How miserebly I bad cheated 
myself. How I had lost a priggigss pearl in reach- 
ing after a deceitfully sparkligg pebble! How 
I had turned from true, devoted love to accept cold 
and selfish professions. My heart was convulsed, 
agonized and then 1. All these years it has 
seemed like >in my breast. A wild, yearning, 
hopeless misery has followed me. You see why I 
am grave, stern, and cold beyond my years. Answer 
me, 


for pride and ambitic 
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Amy Ayre, is there hope or comfort for such a 
grief as ou = 
“She 
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was terribly avenged, if you had wronged 


never have dreamed it would be so,” 
d the girl, in a low, melancholy, dreamy 


he r. She cot ld 
apnswere 
tone. 

And her head was bent still lowerupon her clasped 
hands. 

“ My poor Relie! No, she could not have dreamed 
of such misery aused, or she would have 
spared me. But for yourself, Miss Ayre, the only 
person | have met to whom I cared to make this ex- 
planation, you will have the key now by which to 
read what may have seemed strangely eccentric, or 
harsh and unfeeling in my character. You will not 
wonder that I shall gladly release Miss Leighton 
from her engagement to me—that | wish your bro- 
thér joy in winning her.” 

“My brother?” questioned she, looking up be- 

wilderingly, like one coming out of a dream. 
“He certainly told her that he still cherished his 
old love, t zied me that this sweet and lovely 
Annie Heldeman should not have won him away, 
especially when she betrays her preference beyond 
the question oi a discerning observer.” 

“I am ry, very sorry. He is very wrong,” 
murmured Amy, in a low, dejected voice. ‘It does 
not matter h for Miss Leighton. She tried 
her best to break his heart, two years ago, by way of 
amusement, and to make up for the dulness of a 
country town. If she has come off scarred, she can 
arself. But for Annie Haldeman, sweet 

an—ah, me!—what a woeful web we 
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perce <ewise how pale she looked and 
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You were watch- 


--you to be troubled now. 
last night. 
she, abs trac tedly. “I was 

watching beside Amyas. His difficulties trouble me 

far more than my own, and they y are perplexing 
enough.” 

“J hope you will learn to know me well enough 
to trust me to help you in any way that a friend can 
help. [forgot that I have only met you solately, but 
rather seem to have known you for years.” 

He was interrupted by a peculiar sound, like the 
rumbling of thund 

Miss Ayre lifted her 
start, that seemed t 


head with a quick, instinctive 
mply a habit ef watehfalness 
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and glanced siivarde the window. Remembering 
Victor's talk about the sounding-board walk, Arnold 
could hardly refrain from a smile. Sheba was at her 
post, but returned speedily with a basket of dainties, 
and quite a bundle of notes, which she deposited 
upon the table. 

“ For Mr. Amyas; from the great house at Ingle- 
side ; Mr. Victor brought ’em, and went away when I 
told him-Mr. Amyas was ill, and you were ‘busy, 
Miss Amy.” 

“You were right, Sheba,” answered Amy, taking 
the dainty missives into her hands, and glancing 
carsiessly at the handwriting of eagti. 

“The pwpper one is Miss Barbara Leighton's,” ob- 
served Arnold, quietly. “Iam sorry that my pre- 


sence debarred my good friend Vieter from the pine 


sure of seeing you, Miss Ayre.” 

She coloured slightly, aud them was paler than 
before. 

“You mistake. _Itwas not your presence. I do 
not mean to- eee him alone.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Arnold, with aJong-drawn breath, 
“there is another mystery, is there? Really, Miss 
Ayre, [think you ought to seize. upon ny aye 
friendship, since I can ceme to yorr aid without the 

of embarrassing you. J have shown you 
that, however I may admire, respeet, and value you, 
‘my beart lies buried in the grave wifi my little 
Ralie, and will not vex you with its claims.” 

Bhe smiled, and then the tears came into-her eyes. 

Ske looked up into his face with « grave, sad 
smile. 

“ Since you have been good enough to promise me 
noembarrassments, since you have shown me the 
armour you wear, I may not refuse. You spoke of 
a pairef vases.. When you have found your wreath 
to be copied bring it te me, and I will gladly accept 
any criticism from you while the work . An 
honest friend is too rich and rare a boon for me to 
reject it carelessly. And now, good-day.” 

She held out her hand, still without riding. 

Arnold said good-bye, and qwalked away slowly, 
with downeast eyes and abstraeted air. ~“ Atthe turn 
of the road he encountered Victor Haldeman. 

“ Well,” said the latter; in a resentful tone, for a 
new acquaintance, “I think you make exceedingly 
long morning calls ; I should imagine Barbara would 
be pretty well discouraged watching for you. She 
was on the veranda when I came away.” 

“T called, as was my duty, to learn how my com- 
panion of yesterday bore his accident,” replied Arnold, 
aniused at the young man’s jealous ire. 

“ You must have obtained the full particulars of 
the case. Sheba told me that he had passed a rest- 
less night, and could see no oné; that his sister was 
occupied also, and inadmissible to visitors. I was 
foolish enough to believe the woman, and went on 
to the hotel to meet you. They told me when you 
left, and I left a little more enlightened. I should 
have waited here all day, but 1 would have made 
sure about it. Of course Sheba didn’t entertain you 
all the while. You saw Amy.” 

“Yes, certainly. AndIam to have a pair of vases 
with a wreath of flowers of my own devising.” 

“ And be making a dozen visits of this length on 
that pretext,” growled Victor, hissunny face clouding 
over ina most unusual manner. “Look you here, 
man—I was simpleton enough to take you there, and 
I’m in a measure responsible for it. Miss Ayre has no 
friends to look after her but Amyas, and he is too 
abstracted and dreamy to be of any practical use. I 
won't have her trifled with to while away pleasantly 
the lagging hours for a man of the world, not even 
one of such unquestioned reputation as yourself.” 

Arnold Granger held out his hand with one of his 
brightest smiles, direct from the heart. 

“ My friend, I honour you for this remonstrance, 
although I asssure you there is no occasion for it. 
Miss Ayre is a very graceful and lovely woman, but 
she wil! never accept addresses from you or from me. 
She told me so emphatically.” 

“She told you that?” stammered poor Victor, his 
eyes actually filling with tears. “Oh, what can be 
the reason?” 

“]T suspect you were right in your surmise that 
there is an insane parent. I can only explain the 
declaration she made with such solemnity by that 
supposition. She said it would be wrong and sinful 
for Amyas to marry the fairest and dearest lady in 
the land, that they must both return to the hermit 
life from which they were tempted. I would not re- 
peat her words except for connection with what you 
have just-said tome. My friend, if you have any 
attachment for her, it were wisdom in you to en- 
deavour to conquer it.” 

“J will hear it frem her own lips first,” said Vic- 
tor, ruefully, and then walked on in silence. 

The young gentlemen were greeted with a storm 
of eager inquiries as the young people on the veranda 
saw them coming up the walk, and neither could 
report more than was already known, that the artist, 
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after a restless, feverish night, had fallen into a 
comfortable slumber, and was not believed to be 
seriously injured. Barbara Leighton listened eagerly 
to all the comments, but asked no questions. 
watched, nevertheless, stealthily all the day lo 
every arrival of messenger or letter-carrier, 
looked troubled and angry that nothing came. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tue gay party had just returned. from aryerry 
canter over the dewy roads the next. morning when 
a boy came from the tillage with two notes from the 
Ayre cottage. Annie. Haldeman read hers and ut- 
tered an exclamation of astonishment, Barbara 
Leighton, on the contrary, With a Smile intended to 
be indifferent, dropped hers into the pocket of her 
dress without breaking the seal. 

“ Why, Victor, Amyas Ayre has left town. 
sends us bis adienx. 
tremely uncertain.” 

“Gone!” ejaculated Barbara. 

“ Actually gone in the early train this morning, 
and we hardly supposed him able to. move,” replied 
Annie, who presently went aw: 

Ned Weston walked down the terrace and 
whistled very softly an exceedingly lively air. 

Arnold Granger was curieus to watch Barbara, but 
she kept her composure with wonderful seli-com- 
mand and talked brilliantly on many indifferent sub- 
jects, and was the life of the circle, upon which, some- 
how, a wet blanket seemed to have fallen. 

“He was so handsome and romentic-looking,” ob- 
served Nellie Dayton, with a sigh ; that artist will 
be a terrible loss to our coterie. What shall we 
do, Barbara?” 

“The other gentlemen must rally all their fas- 
cinations,” replied Barbara, with a careless smile. 
“ Are we to have a boating-party to-night? It will 
be a glorious moonlight. Arnold, you used to be fond 
of rowing. Here is an opportunity to exercise your 
skill.” 

“Tam at your service. Can we find the craft?” 

“ Certainly,” responded Victor. ‘ Rosebud there 
can tell you all about it. She is an inveterate lover 
of the water. Many a time she has inveigled 
me away, cajoling me with the assurance of a good 
wind and plenty of sail, and Ivhave found myself 
away down the stream, obliged to pull all the way 
back, despite aching wrists and blistered palms. 
She is merciless, this rosebud of ours.” 

“Not too much for your deserving,” answered 
Rose, with a saucy smile, But she turned again to 
converse with Ned Walton, and Victor ppome twice 
before he could draw her attention. 

“Confusion to all the women !” soliloqnized Mr. 
Victor; “is there a conspiracy against me? I used 
to be sure of Rosebud’s appreciation once, but she 
can hardly afford me a look now. What is that silly 
Ned simpering about? Upon my word, I thought 
Rose had more sense than to be interested in that 
popinjay. She used to be a lively, sensible girl with 
no shilly-shallying about hér. But I do believe 
she is trying to look sentimental over some of his 
soft words.” 

He worked himself up into such an angry mood that 
presently he walked up to Rose where she was busy- 
ing herself cutting uewly opening rosebuds—Ned 
Walton had been dispatched for her garden-basket 
—and said, with a bitter sneer: 

“You are succeeding finely, Miss Rosé, in your 
flirtations. When do you expect to be ableto ask for 
our congratulations? I wish you much joy of such a 
man as Ned Walton.” 

Rose looked up quickly, with a deep flush on her 
cheek and a suddén spurkle of tears in her eyes, but 
after one of her keen glaucesinto his face she burst 
into a tantalizing laugh. 

“Well, really, Victor, I can’t say how soon. 
you shall know the first of anyone.” 

Aud she went ow with her work, a merry ligh* 
flickering from her eyes, 

When Ned returned she waa unusually gracious, 
selecting the most delicate blossom’ for his button- 
hole, and knotting a spray in his light straw hat. She 
turned carelessly at last to where Victor stood with 
an abstracted, moody face. 

“ Will you have a rosebud, Victor, goott cousin ?” 

“A great relationship! You are somewhere im 
the third cotisinship to myfather.' What do you call 
me cousin for?” 

Rose opened her bright eyes. 

“T don’t think I set the éxample, Victor. Youused to 
make a great deal of our Cousinship, But will you 
have the flower ?” 

“No, I thank you,” said Victor, curtly, glancing 
around to see that the rest of the-party had retired 
from the increasing heat. “I am not fond of taking 
up with other people’s leavings: You didn’t use to 
pick over your flowers fer other people aud then 
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bring me the remnants. Take the rest to Ned, Miss 
Rose.” 

But Rose stood’a moment irresolute, a deep flush 
upon her cheek. When she spoke it was hurriedly, 
with a little tremour in her tone. 

“T thought, Victor, it was Amy Ayre of whom 
you asked the first roses; and the choice.” 

It was Victor's turn now tocolour and be confused. 

“T cannot be sure of my own sentiments; Rose,” 
stammered he. “* I know that I am not thinking so 
much about the impossibility of my winning Amy as 
lam that Ned Walton should deprive me of you.” 

“You have asked her to marry you, and Amy 
Ayre has refused you?” exclaimed Rose, in a proud, 
cold tone. 

“No, I have not asked her, ‘and I never shall,” 
answered Victor, self-convicted there before her. 

The girl's face brightened. She looked a moment 
irresolutely into the basket, and then drew out a 
rose, peerless in beauty, with # dew-drop still hidden 
away in its glowing heart. 

“ [did not give Ned the finest rose, Victor, I saved 
this for my hair; but if you will be very good, and 
neve™ be naughty like this again, you may have 

She stood before him like a pretty picture, with her 
slender figure in its cool white muslin dress, and 
kuots of blue ribbon; her drooping head, its gleaming 
curls straying over the ivory fairness of her throat and 
neck; the sweet red lips half curved in a roguish 
smile, half ready to quiver with wistful grief; the 
flower-basket on herarm, the rose extended towards 
him by the trembliag little fingers. 

Vietor seized it with sudden vchemence, and 
kissed her hand as he took it. 

“ You're a darling, Rose, and no brier at all; and 
I'm a blind bat, and a simpleton.” 

Kose laughed, blushed and ran into the ‘house, 
where most of the company were gathered, languidly 
discussing the promised boating party. Aunie had 
returned, @ little grave-looking, but still smiling 
cheerfully whem addressed. But Barbara had com- 
pluined of the ‘heat, and retired to her chamber. 
Arnold Granger secretly wondered if the note in her 
pocket had not suggested the idea, rather than the 
warmth of the atmosphere. ' 

Barbara, however, was safe from observation, with 
the clamber: door bolted, and no prying eye able to 
mark the swift changes which swept across her face 
as she unfolded the note and read its contents. She 
flung down the paper as if it had been a serpent 
which had stung her, clasped her hands across her 
forehead, and uttered a little moan of pain. 

“ No hope—none at all!” repeated she ; “ what can 
he mean ? And but-yesterday I fondly fancied every- 
thing was promising me the briglitest of prospects. 
Love, fame and fortune, I thought he would bring 
them all to me, my handsome, gifted Amyas! And 
now he sends this cruel message, and bids me fare- 
well, asif we were never to meet again in this world. 
What explanation can there be ?” 

She crossed the room to and fro, with slow and 
vacillating steps, her head bent down, studying in- 
tently, even fiercely, the problem. 

“itis his sister,” she muttered, angrily ; “it is her 
influence. What else could change him so? He is 
weak and nervous, worn out by the pain of his bruises. 
Such a sensitive nature is always unnerved by illness. 
And she has taken advantage of it. She does not 
know with whom she deals. Barbara Leighton is 
no weak-minded child to be thrust aside. I will 
see him. I will find him, though I travel the country 
over, before he leaves for Italy, and wiren once I am 
where he can feel my power | need not fear for the 
result. Why need I hesitate to act boldly? He is 
the first and only one who has touched my heart ; his 
very coldness and reserve fascinate and attract me. 
Those beautiful eyes of his have a magnetic spell 
which holds'me, let me struggle against it ever so 
strongly. Besides, he said a fortune was within his 
grasp. He shall gain it. My influence and arts 
are surely equalto that, and then my father will wave 
his objections, forget. hisianger.' He likes ‘Arnold 
Granger's coldness and self-sufficiency no better than 

Besides, I have never felt that Iwas sure of 
him.: (l have always had-a vague conviction that 
Arnold at. the last moment would slip away from 
the engagement. He shall not obtain ‘the chance. 
I will take care to be the one myself. But I will 
see Amyas; I will find him, let them hide.him ever 
80 closely!” 

She went back to the company in brilliant spirits, 
with glowing cheeks and brilliant eyes. They had 
their moonlight boat-ride on the river, and though 
Miss Leighton might have been less talkative than’ 
usual, no one imagined how her whole mind and 
thought was occupied upon # subject so entirely 
at variance withthe circumstances around her. 

She had a ready excuse the next day for a short 
visit to town, and did not return for three days. 
Almost her first question as she rejoined them was an 





inquiry for the Ayres. Had anyone heard, did any- 
one know about the artist's wounds ? 

“Why, certainly not,” answered Rose; “don't you 
remember that he went away? We have besieged 
the cottage by letter and personal appeals, but Amy 
Ayre will see neneof us. Sheba said Master Amyas 
was.gone away and was not coming back. I asked 
her if he would not return to visit his sister, but 
she shook her head and said Miss Amy would 
go to him as soon as she could leave the cottage: 
And she wrote the same to Annie. And I suppose 
it will be so.” ; 

“And: that is the end of the Ayres,” observed 
Nellie Dayton, lugubriously. 

“There is a large skeleton in their closet,” 
— Ned, putting on @ very wise and mysterious 
ook. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Victor, quickly. 

“That they are not what they seemed. Some- 
how I imagine this plan of going away is only in- 
vented because they find their imposture on the verge 
of discovery,” said Ned, still more confidently. 

“Such an insinuation as that requires strong 
proofs,” said Arnold Granger, severely. 

Ned Weston turned upon him indignantly. 

“IT am not such a simpleton as you may think, 
Mr. Granger. These Ayres excited my ‘curiosity 
along time since. Is Amyas Ayre at home or not? 
You ought to know, for I saw you coming from the 
cottage yesterday.” 

Arnold did his best to appear unconcerned at this 
declaration, but there was a little look of annoyance 
which he could not hide as he glanced towards Victor 
Haldeman. 

“I was there certainly with reference to a pair of 
vases which Miss Ayre is painting for me.” 

“'Then you can tell us if the brother be at home.” 

“Heis not. They told me he had gone away, that 
he never intended to return. He probably has his 
own motives, which need not concern any other 
person,”’.answered Arnold, coldly. 

“Well,” declared Ned, triumphantly. “ Iam ready 
to take my oath that I saw him there yesterday morn- 
ing at daybreak.” 

A murmur of surprise ran through the listening 
circle, and Barbara Leighton’s eyes flashed triumph- 
antly. 

“I think you were mistaken,” said Arnold. 

“IT know I am not, for I watched a second time 
this morning,” returned Ned, quietly, “and I saw 
him again; and it is impossible that I should be 
twice mistaken. Ihave no doubt I shall see him to- 
morrow, if I watch at the right hour.” 

There was a long pause. 

“T have seen very strange doings there for a long 
while,” pursued Ned, looking angund with the air of 
aman who had achieved a great victory. “They 
have been looked upon with great distrust by all the 
town, as is natural enough in these days of open 
dealing. If there be nothing wrong, why is all ap- 
proach to the cottage so jealously guarded, all inti- 
macy so rudely repulsed? Your family is the only 
one admitted to any terms of familiarity, and how 
much do any of you’ know about their antecedents, 
their circumstances, their true character? Can any 
one of you explain why brother and sister are dis- 
guised in wigs of different coloured hair from their 
own ?” 

Another low murmur. 

“It is true. . I suppose none of you have noticed 
it, but I have had my suspicions aroused and have 
therefore been vigilant. Amyas Ayre’s romantic-look- 
ing moustache and luxuriant beard are false. Why, 
think you? Ianswer, because. no doubt the changed 
appearance secured by it prevents their recognition 
by someone who has known them before. And why 
should they shun recognition, unless with it like- 
wise comes pubishment?” 

“ At what hour did you say you saw him ?” asked 
Barbara Leighton, im an indifferent tone. 

“At daybreak. I think the comes from town 
in that night train which reaches the station three 
miles away.” 

“JT don't believe Amyas Ayre wore a false 
moustache,” said Rose, suddenly: “Do you, Mr. 
Granger ?” 

Arnold bit his lip # moment, and then replied, 
gravely: 

“T must agree with Mr. Weston in that particular. 
I discovered it myself the day when the accident 
occurred. I must corroborate that part of his state- 
ment.” 

“ And you will find that there is equal proof of the 
rest of my words. For my part I am thankful we 
have done with them.” 

“People may have secrets and mysteries without 
théir being necessarily evil or guilty,” returned Ar- 
nold, in a tone of considerable asperity. And he 
walked away, with a new and sudden resolve. 

Hw would watch himself the next morning, speak 
with Amyas Ayre, or his sister, and warn them of 
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this espionage. Who knew that he might not receive 
a full explanation? He scarcely acknowledged to 
himself how much he longed for it, how sorely those 
evil whispers fell upon his heart. 

It was true he had called upon Amy Ayre the 


previous day, ostensibly with reference to his vases. 
And he still felt the thrill of tender compassion 
which her languid pallor, her dejected air of patient 
suffering had inspired. Could there be wrong or 
guilt connected with one who seemed so purified 
from common frailties, whose very presence brought 
with it for him @ refining spiritual influence? No- 


thing could persuade him of it. 

Upon Barbara Leighton these innuendoes fell 
harmlessly. What if there were false attributes con- 
nected with Amyas Ayre? 

She had no doubt they referred to that fortune 


which he acknowledged lay within his grasp. It 
was from that he might be hiding. She would coax 
the whole story from him, if only she could see him, 
could vbtain a single interview. She had been 
guarded and cautieus previously. She would change 


her tactics. He should receive her sweetest smilvs, 
her most passionate protestations of devotion, and 
these, she was certain, would prove irresistible. 
Nay, she would give him apreof of her unselfish de- 
votion, She would write a letter of dismissal ta 
Arnold Granger, and the artist should see it, should 
be certain of her intention to carry it out. Only one 
thing was wanting, the oppertunity to meet with 
him. Amy Ayre might mean to hide him from her, 
but Barbara smiled bitterly as she inwardly vowed to 
baffle all machimations, to overcome each obstacle, 
to defeat every stratagem. 

First and foremost was the resolve to be watchful 
with the next morning's daybreak at ary sacrifice of 
ease, and it might be at the risk of annoying com- 
mentand exposure. No matter, if Amyas Ayre was 
to be seen, Barbara Leighten would be there. 


There was still another who secretly aud silently 
made this resolution, Annie Haldeman had twined 
around the image of the young artist ail those 
glorious attributes which early girlhood ever bestows 
on its first hero,and who is, by the way, pretty certain 
always to be an ideal one. She had allowed her shy, 
timid, but unselfish and devoted affection to tura 
with priceless offerings in secret before the shrine 


upon which she had enthrened him. What had 
transpired in these last few days, more especially 
the attention Amyas Ayre had paid to Barbara, 


startled and shocked her into reflecting upon her owa 
position, and she had seized franticly, as it were, 
upon every help to escape from unrequited affection. 
Gentle and amiable as she was, thére was no weak- 
ness in her character. She roused herself to face the 
danger, and to conquer it if need be. ‘There had 
been a simple line enclosed within Aniy’s letter, and 


it had puzzled gentle Annie Haldeman as well as 
startled her. 
It almost seemed as if Amyas Ayre had discovered 


her secret, and sent her a solemn warning of the 
hopelessness of any affection for him. Her pride as 
well as her inclination urged her to see him once 
more. Besides, she had likewise the same generous 
intention as Arnold Granger. She meant to wara 
him of the curious, watching eyes upon all his 


movements. Yes, Annie resolved to take au early 
walk in the vicinity of the cottage by the river. 

Ned Weston, from the first, intended to fe 
the clue. The honest fellow hated the nx 
the act, but he hated the artist likewise, av 
to show Annie Haldeman the felly of ler lik 
the impostor he truly and siacerely believed Amyas 
Ayre to be. 

So these four people all determined upen a secret 
mission into the same place at the same hour, aud 
neither suspeeted the other. 

It was a somewhat distrait and absent-minded 
circle that evening, and Rese Ingalls again and again 
rallied:them -about their stupidity and dulness, and 
finally she escaped into the garden, with Victor, 
laughing and panting, in vain pursuit beliind her. 

The hotel party returned to their quarters at an 
early hour, and Barbara, contrary to her custom, 
pleaded fatigue, retired at ence, being careful to place 
her watch where she could reach it, with a taper close 
at hand. 





(To be continued) 
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Ir has been estimated at General Grant's head- 
quarters in Washington that siace the late Indian 
troubles began every Indian killed has cost the 
United States a million dollars and the lives of ten 
white men. 

Or the capitals ef Europe, Munich relatively con- 
sumes the most beer, the average drunk by its in- 
habitants being 427 quarts ayear each. ‘The Londoner 
drinks on the average 188 quarts a year; the 
Viennese, 131; the Frankfurter, 43; the Berliner, 
28; and the Parisian. 22. 
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HELEN’S LOVER. 

“Ap this is your only answer, at present, dear 
Helex r 

‘J acknowledge it is rather severe, Charles, 
almost, I should suppose, without a precedent; but I 
have seen sO many unhappy marriages caused by 
precipitate conduct that I am determined not to fall 
into a like error. It will entirely depend upon 
yourself, dear Charles, if | accept your proposal ; so 
you see I do not leave you in a hopeless condition ;” 
and she confidingly placed her hand in her lover's, 
whose countenance betokened anything but pleasure 
at Helen’s speech. 

“You do not love me, Helen, or you would not 
speak in that matter-of-fact manner,” answered 
Charles, pettishly. 

“ It's my love for you that makes me speak thus,” 
said Helen, tearfully. “Heaven only knows how 
anxious I shall be till the time expires. I trust that 
nothing will transpire in one short month to show 
that | have fixed my affections upon an unworthy 
object. Had 1 known you, dear Charles, for any 
lengthened period I should have dispensed with 
any precautionary measures. I heard, a few days 
ego, that—that you were in the habit of engaging 
yourself to young ladies, then, after firmly securing 
their affections, find some trivial excuse to forsake 
them. Forgive me, Charles, for speaking 60 plainly, 
but my life-long happiness is at stake.” 

“ And do you believe this, dearest Helen ?” 

“What I have seen of you certainly denies the 
charge.” 

“That idle piece of gossip is the reason I am not 
to receive your answer now. Helen, you are un- 
just. : 

“I would prove it false, dear Charles, then. I 
shall have no cause to upbraid myself for want. of 
caution. At Scarborough you will be thrown into 
the society of fair young ladies; if you pass that or- 
deal safely then I ehall be quite content to become 
your wife.” 

* Never fear, Helen. I will come from Scarborough 
unscathed.” 

“ Heaven grant it, elee I fear the consequence to 
me will be serious.” 

“You do indeed love me, then, my own dear 
Helen?” 

Soon after, Charles Ashton departed for Scar- 
borough, not alittle displeased at the cool, business- 
like manner Helen had adupted. 

‘ | wonder who could have told her about my flirt- 
ing? Rather a bard hit, by Jupiter! I have played 
that game pretty well, but as long as I get her to be- 
lieve to the contrary, I'm safe. I'll take care of 
myself at Scarborough. Ha! ha! Suppose I do make 
myself agreeable to the pretty creatures husband 
hunting, wise Helen will scarcely be the wiser. Her 
eyes are not so keen that she can see through a mill- 
stone, and above all read a man’s heart.” 

Thus soliloquized Charles Ashton on his journey 
to the fashionable watering-place. 

As Helen Handel predicted, he was constantly 
thrown into the society of beautiful women, and at 
a place where the feelings are more susceptible of 
lore 

Water is aromantic thing ; young ladies, we would 
advise you to try its beneficial effects upon your con- 
stitutions, and, perchance, you may not only secure 
the invaluable blessing of good health, but the more 
doubtful blessing of securing a partner for life. 

Charles Ashton being a handsome, fashionable- 
looking man, it was not long before he was singled 
out by about half a score of marrfigeable ladies as a 
fit object to commence to Jay siege to; and he, de- 
lighted at the prospect of enjoying long-pent-up 
propensities, forgot the test, and was very assiduous 
in his attentions to a flaxen-haired beauty. Walk- 
ing or riding, Charles Ashton was Miss Beauport’s 
constant companion. 

Of course the said lady was highly delighted at 
the prospect of returning home a bride, and her dear 
mamma even went so far as to intimate a speedy 
warriage, and her delight at the match. 

“For you know, my dear Mrs. Martin,” said Mrs. 
Beauport, confidentially, “Clara is just verging upon 
twenty-five. [came here aga last resort. I am re- 
joiced at my success; it is so disgraceful to have an 
old maid banging on your hands.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Beauport. But are you not 
afraid to trust your daughter’s happiness to an en- 
tire stranger? I would much rather my daughters 
would be old maids than live unhappy, miserable 
lives. I cannot think there is anything disgraceful 
in their choosing to remain single. In ancient times 
those mothers who had a numerous family were 
highly honoured. And I fancy it’s some similar 
reason why single women so often meet with ridi- 
cule Peoples’ minds have been prejudiced against 
them, and this feeling towards a useful class of fe- 


males has been handed down from Generation to 
generation.” 

“ But, Mrs. Martin, I consider mothers are in duty 
bound to secure suitable partners for their children. 
When once off our hands they begin life on theirown 


responsibility. I know Mr. Ashtoa by repute and 
have frequently heard him spoken of as a rising 
man.” 

“Granted, Mrs. Beauport; but are you equally 
satisfied with his morals? Are you sure no 
habits lurk beneath the smoothly polished sur- 
face?” 

“] certainly have not taken the trouble to inspect 
the young gentleman so closely. Clara must judge 
for herself, she will be the sufferer,” 

This was spoken so constrainedly that Mrs. Martin 
thought proper to change the subject, though she 
could not help thinking that the daughter of such a 
vain, frivolous woman would not be capable of making 
any man a good companion. 

A fortnight of the month had passed when there 
were two new arrivals at Scarborough. A woman 
evidently belonging to the class designated as “old 
maids.” She was dressed in very respectable black, 
was plain-looking and wore green glasses, most 
likely to hide some defect of her eyes. Her teeth 
were beautifully white and regular, butit was seldom 
you caught a glimpse of them. She studiously 
avoided conversation and always seemed intent upon 
her embroidery.. Her uncle, for so she-addressed the 
gentleman who attended her, bore evident marks of 
great respectability. 

It soon became known that she was a Miss Mayford, 
and came to Scarborough to make sketches lor a 
bazaar. A coxcombical youth remarked: 

“I am quite sure she did not come husband hunt- 
ing, as she must long ago have given that up in de- 
spair.” 

Miss Mayford’s vis-a-vis at breakfast the first 
morning after her arrival happened to be Charles 
Ashton and his inseparable companion, Miss Beau- 
port. The former, as usual, very gallant, the latter 
languishingly sweet. 

“Mr. Ashton,” drawled the young lady, “just look. 
What a figure that old maid cuts—frightful, isn’t it ? 
I wonder she has the courage to mix with so many 
young ladies.” 

“T must agree with you, Miss Beauport. What a 
contrast to your charming self. But you know,” 
continued Mr. Ashton, in a loud whisper, “ Hope 
never leaves the human breast.” 

Miss Mayford glanced at thre speaker with a comical 
twist of her really pretty mouth. 

“She overheard us, Mr. Ashton.” 

“Shouldn't be surprised. Old maids must expect 
to hear unpleasant things sometimes. Let us con- 
trive to get an introduction. What jolly fun it would 
be. I would put my best foot forward, tell her I 
was delighted to make the acquaintance of euch a 
charming young lady. 

“What fun it wena be,” echoed Miss Beauport, 
who took special pains not to contradict anything 
Mr. Ashton said. 

“ Fun—to ridicule a woman because she happens 
to be a few years older than yéurself! And you, sir, 
I suppose lay claim to the title of a gentleman; al- 
low me to differ in that opinion. You shall have an 
introduction, though—Miss Mayford, Mr. Charles 
Ashton.” 

And she bowed with mock solemnity, and moved 
away. 

“Caught a second time! What large ears she 
has. Her sense of hearing is so acute. She must 
have followed us. I am sure we left her at the table, 
talking to that Argus-eyed uncle.” 

“ How rude she was! I feel quite ashamed of 
womankind.” 

“Indeed, my lovely Clara,” said the young man, 
softly, “ there is no morecomparison between you 
and that old witch than there is between a beautiful 
moonlight night and one as dark as pitch.” 

“You are exceedingly complimentary,” said she, 
clinging more closely to his side. 

“I suppose we go to-day to view some of the dis- 
tant beanties of Scarborough.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Ashton, I believe so. How long do you 
remain with us, sir champion of old maids?” 

“That entirely depends upon yourself, Miss Beau- 

rt>” 

“T'll not deprive Scarborough of your society, 
then, if that’s the case.” 

The omnibus which took the party to visit the 
various places of interest was full, but not so full 
that Charles Ashton did not manage to seat himself 
beside Clara Beauport, while the other gentlemen of 
the party rode outside. 

Just as they were starting the old gentleman be- 





fore alluded to glanced in, and, turning to his niece, 
said, in a disappointed tone : 
* Quite full, my dear.” 


“ Then, dear uncle, I shall stay at home. Riding 





outeide always makes my head ache, and | was sy 
anxious to take that sketch.” 

And she turned to enter the house. 

“Stop a minute, Nelly. There is a gentleman 
inside who I am sure will be happy to accommodate 
a lady.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the old gentleman 
respectfully explained the case and Charles yielded 
witha very bad grace. And he came out with such 
force that he knocked violently against Miss May- 
ford's arm. 

“This is some more of your gent! ly d 
sir. I would advise you to be more careful. Seas 
dear uncle; I shall not occupy a seat resigned in 
such a discourteous mannér. | am entitled to re- 
spect, sir, if I am an old maid.” 

Mr. Ashton, rather ill at ease, resumed his seat by 
Miss Beauport ; her voice seemed quite familiar, but 
he could not remember having seen her before. 

That night Clara received an offer to beeome Mrs. 
Asbton, which was joyfully accepted. Miss May- 
ford, seated in the deep recess of a large bay window, 
was a silent though unintentional observer of this 
tender episode. ‘Ihe next morning she end her 
uncle left Scarborough with little regret. 








“ How have I stood the test ?” muttered Ashton 
on his way to learn Ellen’s amswer. “She is many 
degrees superior to Clara. What a confounded fool 
I have been! Well, well, cheer up, old boy; you 
need not go back to the fondly attached Clara. Just 
write a polite note, tell her you have changed your 
mind, that she deserves a better husband. She'll 
not break her heart, I warrant.. Helen will never 
ere I have proposed and been accepted while ab- 


“Who should Charlies see when ushered into the 
drawing-room but the identical “old maid” and her 
uncle, seemingly quite at home? Charles’s distant 
bow was as distantly returned, while the old gentle- 
man peered at him over his glasses. 

elly, my love, is this not the young man who 
liked the inside of the Scarborough omnibus so 
well?” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

Charles, ill at ease, found his presence apparently 
forgotten by the other inmates of the room, and he 
ventured to inquire for Miss Handel. 

Miss Mayford rang the bell, and said to the ser- 
vant who answered the summons: 

“ Thomas, tell Miss Handel a gentleman wishes to 
see her.” 

And then Miss Mayford left the room. 

Charles winced at the sound of her voice, so bit- 
terly sarcastic. 

About twenty minutes after his arrival Helen en- 
tered the room, looking remarkably well. Charles, 
® little troubled at her reception, hinted that Le 
wished to see her privately. 

“] have come for your answer, dear Helen,” he 
whispered. “May I dare to hope it is a favourable 
one?” 

“ Of course, Mr. Ashton, it shall be as favourable 
as you deserve. I suppose you want me to grant you 
a private interview to tell me of Clara Beauport. 
You hever loved anyone but her, did you?” 

Utterly dumbfounded, and inwardly cursing that 
gossiping old maid, greatly astonished how she 
could possibly make use of his very words, he eat 
without the power to speak. 

“ Yes, sir,” continued Helen, rising and confront- 
ing him, “ your devotion was put to the test. Do 
you, Mr. Ashton, for one moment suppose I was idiot 
enough to seud you to such a place without someone 
to report your conduct? You can now go back to 
Scarborough with the knowledge that Helen Handel 
despises and rejects you. My love for you is com- 
pletely cured. The ungentlemanly manner you 
treated a woman would alone have been sufficient to 
open my eyes to your real clearacter. I thank a kind 
Providence who put it into my head to delay answer- 
ing your proposal formy hand. I am Miss Mayiord. 
Aye, you may well start. My eyes watched you as 
closely as ‘my Argus-eyed uncle’ could have done. 
A little harmless paint, a change of dreas, and those 
hideous green glasses completed a metamorphosis 
which you would have been clever to detect. i need 
not tell ~ I heard your declaration of love to Miss 
Beauport. I should be sorry to deprive her of such 
a good me Now, sir, you know what little 
cause you gave me that I should either love or re- 
spect you. The man who can thus break the most 
solemn promises is no fit husband for Helen Handel. 
Now, sir, £°, and never show your deceitful face 
here again. 

Charles Ashton returned to Scarborough, was 
warmly received by Miss Beauport, and their 
marriage duly solemnized; but we leave the reader 
to conjecture the happiness which followed. 

L. P. A. 
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(PROFESSOR FARADAY, THE GREAT ENGLISH CHEMISY. | 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 





Ox Sunday, August the 25th, the world of science 
lost one of ite brightest ornaments by the death 
of Professor Faraday; a man, not only a great 
chemist and lecturer upon scientific subjects of the 
highest rank, but one whose humility, modesty, aud 
willingness to learn, even of those of a far lower 
standard than himself, elevated him, in spite of every 
disadvantage, to s position which thousands covet 
but few attain. 

‘To the outer world Michael Faraday must have 
been a most incomprehensible man—free from vanity 
even of the most pardonable kind. Looking upon 
everything he saw or heard as a matter of study, 
throwing his entire mind and energies into science, 
he surprised, even atan early age, his dearest friends. 
He was gifted with a most powerful faculty for ex- 
perimenting, and his knowledge was so vast that in 
lecturing he never had the slightest difficulty in 
tustrating his subjects so clearly that the simplest 
minds could grasp them ; thus it was that, Christmas 
after Christmas, he drew together crowds of persons, 
old and young, to Albemarle Street, who listened 
with delight to his descriptions of scientific experi- 
ments and discoveries. 

Born in 1794, Professor Faraday was the son of s 
working smith, and was apprenticed to a bookbinder. 
Trade, however, soon became distasteful to him; he 
was intended for better things, and, spending all his 
leisure time in studying science and making such 
chemical experiments as were within his means, he 
ventured on the construction of an electrifying ma- 
chine, thus foreshadowing the particular sphere of his 
Breatest future discoveries. He was eager to quit 
trade for the humblest position as a student of pby- 








sical science, and his tastes becoming known to s 
gentleman living near, he in 1812 obtained for him 
admission to the chemical lectures which Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, then newly knighted and in the plenitude 
of his powers, was delivering at the Royal Institution. 
Faraday regularly attended these lectures, and took 
copious notes of them, which he carefully rewrote 
and boldly sent to Sir Humphry, begging his assist- 
ance in his desire to enter into the service of 
science. The great chemist warmly praised the 
powers shown in the notes of his lectures, and ob- 
tained for him early in 1813 the post of assistant in the 
Laboratory in Albemarle Street. Thus commenced, 
in March, 1813, the conuection between Faraday and 
the Reyal Institution, which ouly terminated with 
his life. Faraday became firmly attached to Davy. 
The only instance of a suspension—for it was a sus- 

nsion and not a breach—of his connexion with the 

yal Institution occurred from October, 1813, to 
April, 1815, during which time he accompanied Sir 
Humphry as his scientific assistant and secretary in 
his travels on the Continent. His life after his 
return was devoted uninterruptedly to his special 
studies. 

In 1821, while assisting Davy in pursuing the in- 
vestigation of the relations between electricity and 
magnetism, first started by Oersted, he made the 
brilliant discovery of the convertible rotation of a 
magnetic pole and an electric current, which was the 
prelude to his wonderful series of experimental re- 
searches in electricity. These investigations pro- 
cured him the honour of being elected Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy of Sciences in 1823, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1825. 

In 1827 he published his first work, a volume on 
“Chemical Manipulation ;” and in 1829 he was ap- 
pointed Chemical Lecturer at the Royal Military 








Academy at Woolwich, a post he held, in conjune- 
tion with his duties at the Royal Institution, for 
many years. In 1831 his first paper appeared iv 
the “ Philosophical Transactions” on the subject of 
electricity, describing his experimental studies of 
the science ; and from that time for many years the 
“ Transactions” annually contained papers by Fara- 
day giving the methods and results of his investi- 
gations. These papers, with some others contvi- 
buted to scientific journals on the same subject, were 
subsequently collected at different intervals in three 
volumes under the title of “ Experimental Researches 
in Electricity.” The first volume appeared in 1839, 
and contained the contributions to the “ Philosophi- 
cal Transactions” up to that date. The second 
volume was published in 1844, and the third in 
1855. 

It is not too much to say that by the experiments 
thus described Faraday formed the science of elec- 
tricity. He established the identity of the forces 
manifested in the phenomena known as electrical, 
galvanic, and magnetic; he ascertained with exact- 
ness the laws of its action; he determined its corre- 
lation with the other primal forces of the natural 
world. 

While he was still pursuing the brilliant career of 
investigation, which thus proved so successful, the 
Chair of Chemistry was founded at the Royal Insti- 
tution in 1833, and Faraday was naturally appointed 
the first Professor. In 1835 he was recommended 
by Lord Melbourne for a pension of 300/. a year, in 
recognition of his great distinction as a discoverer. 
From that time his career has been one of increasing 
honour. Oxford conferred on him an honorary de- 
gree upon the firet occasion of the meeting of the 
British Association at the University. He was 
raised from the position of Corresponding Member 
to be one of the eight foreign Associates of the 
Academy ef Sciences. He was an officer of tho 
Legion of Honour, and Prussia and Italy decorated 
him with the crosses of different orders. The Royal 
Society conforred on him its own medal and the 
Romford medal. 

In 1858 the Queen most graciously allotted to him 
a residence at Hampton Court, between which and 
Abemarle Street he spent the last years of his life. 

His death will be greatly regretted by all who 
knew him, privately and publicly. In every sense 
of the word he was a great man and s true Christian, 
a man of whom not only England but the world may 
ever be proud. 








NEW VACCINATION ACT 


In the Act to consolidate and amend the laws re- 
lating to vaccination, which lately received the 
Royal assent, there are several important alterations 
in the law. The former statutes are to be repealed 
from the first of January next. The Poor Law 
Guardians are to divide unions and parishes into vac- 
cination districts, or to consolidate or alter them, 
subject to the approval of the Poor Law Board. The 
qualification of & vaccinator is to be prescribed by 
the Lords of the Privy Council, and their lordship» 
may order, in addition to the feés allowed by the 
parishes, a farther payment not exceeding Is. for 
each child whom the vaccinator has successfully 
vaccinated during the time to which the award of 
the Lords of the Council relates. ‘The vaccinators 
are to be paid by the guardians 1s. 6d. each child, 
2s. at a certain distance, and if over two miles 3s 
each. When the birth of a child is registered, or 
within seven days, the registrar is to deliver a notice 
of vaccination, and the child is to be brought within 
three months, and on summary conviction for not 
bringing the child to be vaccinated, or afterwards to 
be inspected, the offender to be fined 20s 

The 31st clause of the Act requires to be generally 
known as introducing a new feature: “If any re- 
gistrar or any officer appointed by the guardians to 
enforce the provisions of this Act shall give such in 
formation in writing to a justice of the peace that he 
has reason to believe that any child under the ago 
of fourteen, being within the union or parish 
for which the informant acts, has not beef} success 
fully vaccinated, and that he has given notice to the 
parent or person having the custody of such child 
to procure its being vaccinated, and that this notice 
has been disregarded, the justice may summon any 
person or parent to appear with the child before him 
at a certain time and place, and upon the appearance 
andif the justice shall find, after such examination 
as he shall deem necessary, that the child has not 
been vaccinated, nor has already had the smallpox, he 
may, if he see fit, make an order under his hand and 
seal directing such child to be vaccinated within a 
certain time, and if, at the expiration of such time 
the child shall not have been so vaccinated, or shal) 
not be shown to be then unfit to be vaccinated or to 
be insusceptible of vaccination, the person upon 
whom 6éuch order shall have been meade shall be 
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proceeded against summarily, and unless he can 
show some reasonable ground for his omission to 
earry the order into effect shall be liable to a ponalty 
e ig 20s.; provided that if the justiee shall 





not exceed : 

be of opinion that the person is improperly brought 
before him and shall refuse to make any order for 
the vaccination of the child, he may order the in- 
formant topay to such person such sum of money as 
he shall consider to be a fair compensation for his 


expenses and loss of time in attending before the 
justice.” 





THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





Tue notice of this remarkable and notable book in 
our last number concluded at that period or epoch in 
the life of the Prince where his alliance with Queen 
Victoria began on the part of Her Majesty to assume 
the form of a definite proposition. The long course 
of events which led to its consummation is clearly 
and elaborately described in the volume. 

Although the Dowager Duchess of Coburg had 
always cherished a hope that “The flower of May 
in England and Albert at Rosenau would become 
united,” the King of the Belgians was more con- 
cerned than anyone else in bringing the marriage 
about. From the first he discerned in the Prince the 
qualities which fitted him for such a position, and in 
1836 Baron Stockmar, the Prince’s faithful friend in 
after years, wrote to the King to express a similar 
opinion. The arrangement encountered, neverthe- 
less, a great deal of opposition. King William IV. 
was very much averse to it, and tried, it is said, 
everything to prevent it. No less than five mar- 
riages were contemplated for the young Princess, 
and King William desired more especially to marry 
her to Prince Alexander of the Netherlands, brother 
to the present King of Holland. With these views 
he endeavoured to prevent the visit of the Duke of 
Coburg to England in 1836, but, as we have seen, 
without success; and efter this visit the marriage 
was very generally expected, though, as the Queen 
tells us, nothing had as yet been arranged. 

At length, early in 1838, the King of the Belgians 
seems to have mentioned the subject to the Queen. 
At least in March of that year he spoke openly to 
Prince Albert on the subject, of course with the 
Queen’s cognizance. The prospect of delay was, as 
we said, strongly opposed by Prince Albert and his 
father, and the Prince himself states that when he 
came over in 1839 he intended to have told the Queen 
that unless she made up her mind he must withdraw 
from the affair. His anxiety, however, was unneces- 
sary. He reached Windsor on the 10th of October, 
and was engaged on the 15th. 

The preliminaries which led to this result we have 
already given, but the beok gives us an interesting 
account of the thoughts and feelings of the several 
personages interested in the alliance of the Royal 
couple. 

The Dowager Duchess of Gotha was naturally full 
of trouble at the thought of being separated from the 
grandson over whom she had watched with so much 
care. She was greatly pleased, however, because 
the Queen wrote her a letter, as she interpreted this 
as a reflection of the Prince's regard for her. The 
Duchess of Kent was rejoiced, though it was after- 
wards a trouble to her to be separated from the 
Queen, and, for the first time since she had been in 
England, tolivealone, Prince Albert’s brother Ernest, 
the present reigning Duke, was also disturbed at the 
thought of separation, and a letter from him to the 
Queen is not only full of the best wishes for his 
eousin, but speaks in the most enthusiastic terms of 
Nor is the language that of common- 
place praise. It agrees remarkably with the peculiar 
eharacteristics of the Prince as we afterwards learn 
them. He speaks of him as not only so clever, but 
of such pure and noble impulses that “ he never knew 
what it was to hesitate.” In the Prince’s subsequent 
life it is certainly very striking to observe how 


his brother, 


promptly, and with a fine instinct often thought pe- 
culiar te givomen, he at ence chose the right course 
to be followed. The Prince himself at this time ap- 


pears moved by conflicting feelings. He was not 
less happy than the Queen ia the affection of his future 
consort, but his joy is tinged with some anxiety. 

in a letter to his mother he writes that “ with the 
exception of his relations to the Queen, his future 
position will have its dark side!” but he consoles 


himself with the same reflection as he had suggested 
to the Queen at her accession. “ Life,” he says, “ has 
its thorus in every position, and the consciousness 
of having used one’s powers and endeavours for an 


ebject so great as. that of promoting the good of 
eo many will surely be sufficient to support me.” 
He is conscious that he must throw all his energies 
into the land of his adoption, and separate himself 
in a great degree from his native country; but he 





assures one of his correspondents that he will not 


forget his old home, and that it is his intention to be 
“a true German and a true Coburg and Gotha man.” 
In a word, he betrays a sense of responsibility most 
unusual in his age and position, and very noble im- 
pulses. 

By the people of this country the marriage, when 
announced to them, was welcomed with enthusiastic 
delight. Perhaps, as Lord Melbourne said to the 
Queen, what gave them the greatest satisfaction was 
the knowledge that the marriage was one of affec- 
tion, and not a mere State arrangement. But, in 
addition to this, they were extremely glad to be de- 
livered from the prospect of a reunion with Han- 
over, whose king after the demise of the Queen was 
the next heir to the throne, was very unpopular, 

During this time the preliminary arrangements 
were being conducted in England” The engagement 
was not made public until the Prince left England, 
which was on the 14th of November, On the follow- 
ing day the Queen wrote to the various members of 
the Royal family, and received kind answers from all 
of them. It was decided that the public annotince- 
ment should be made in the first instance to the 
Privy Council, and the Queen returned for that pur- 
pose to Buckingham Palace on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, where Lord Melbourne met het with a draft 
of the statement she was to make. The declatation 
was made on the 23rd of November, in the presérce 
of 83 Privy Councillors, and it suggests sad reflec- 
tions that no less than 61 of these are already dew?’ 
The Queen herself gives an interesting account of 
this brief scene: 

“ Precisely at 2” (the Queen records itt her journal) 
“T wentin. The room was full, but 3 knew 
who was there, Lord Melbourne I saw loki 
kindly at me with tears in his 6yes, but he was not 
near me. I then read my short deoiavation. I 
felt my hands shake, but I did not make one mis- 
take. I felt most happy and thankful when if was 
over. Lord Lansdowne then rose, and, in tlie tame 
of the Privy Council, asked that ‘this most gracious 
and most welcome communication might be ‘printed.’ 
I then left the room, the whole thing not lasting 
above two or three minutes, The Duke of Cambridge 
came into the small library where I was standing 
and wished me joy.” 

The Queen always wore # bracelet with the 
Prince’s picture, and “it seemed,” she adds in her 
journal, “ to give me courage at the Council.” 

The projected marriage having now become 
public, the Queen was enthusiastically received 
at the opening of Parliament on the 16th of January, 
1840, and in the two Houses all parties were unani- 
mous in their congratulations. Difficulties, how- 
ever, arose as goon as the matter began to be prac- 
tically discussed. First, in the House of Lords the 
Duke of Wellington made it a matter of complaint 
that in the Queen’s declaration to the Privy Council 
and to her Parliament no mention had been made of 
the fact that the Prince was a Protestant. Lord 
Melbourne had previously told the Queen that a 
stupid attempt had been made to represent him as a 
Roman Catholic. Nothing, of course, could have been 
more ridiculous. As King Leopold subsequently 
wrote: 

“ The Ernestine branch of the Saxen family has 
been, there is no doubt, the real cause of the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism in Germany, and conse- 
quently in great part of Nerthern Europe. This 
same line became a martyr to that cause, and was 
deprived of all its pessessions in consequence of it, 
Both Ernest aud Albert,” he added, “are much at- 
tached to it,” 

Accordingly Lord Melbourne replied that the Duke 
knew the Prince was a Protestant, and all the world 
knew he was a Protestant. Lord Brougham pointed 
out that, though there was no prohibition against 
the Sovereiga marrying a Roman Catholic, a penalty 
was attached to it, and that penalty .was the for- 
feiture of the crown. However, the Duke thought 
the word ought to be inserted in the Address in 
order to show that “ this is still a Protestant State,” 
and his amendment was carried. 

A still more animated discussion was raised in the 
House of Lords upon the question of the precedence 
to be accorded to the Prince. The Queen was par- 
ticularly sensitive upon this point, and it had been 
carefully discussed before being brought before Par- 
liament. The Queen and Prince had agreed from 
the first that he should not accept any English title. 
The only precedents referred to,were those of 
Prince George of Denmark and. King Leopold, when 
husband of Princess Charlotte. The former was a 
peer, and at one time held the post of Lord High 
Admira! vf England, but kis example, as that of 
“the very stupid and insignificant husband of Queen 
Anne,” is only mentioned to be repudiated. In the 
case of Prince Leopold a clause was inserted in the 
bill for his naturalizatior, by which the Regent was 





empowered to give him precedence over everyone, 


except princes of the blood. It was now proposed 
that this should be done for Prince Albert, except 
that he should have precedence over everyone after 
the Queen. The Duke of Sussex after some demur 
at last gave way, but the King of Hanover with- 
held his consent. 

However, a clause was introduced into the Bill for 
his naturalization, by which precedence was given 
him for his life next after the Queen, in Parliament 
or elsewhere, as Her Majesty might think fit or 
proper,” Unfortunately, no reference was made to this 
clause in the title of the Bill, and, Lord Melbourne 
admitting his inadvertence, the debate upon it was 
postponed. Lord Brougham objected that precedenco 
ought to be given by direct Parliamentary sanction 
and not left at the discretion of the Queen, and it was 
urged that under the powers of this clause Prince 
Albert might have precedence over a Prince of 
Wales after the Queen’s death. On the renewal of 
the discussion Lord Melbourne proposed that prece- 
dence should begiven “next after any Heir Apparent 
to the Throne,” but he refused to limit the grant, as 
Lord Brougham wished, tothe lifetime of the Prince. 
The Bill was reada second time, bnt the clause was 
withdrawn in Committee, and the Bill became one of 
simple naturalization. Lord Melbourne was asked 
at the time whether it was intended that the Queen 
should grant thé Prince precedence by virtue of her 
own prerogative. He declined to answer at the time, 
but this course was subsequently adopted. Tlic 
Ministers took the sensible precaution of consulting 
the leaders’ of the Opposition, and, with the general 
consent, Letters Patent were,issued, giving the Princo 
precedence everywhere except in Parliament and at 
the Privy Council. 

When Parliament was prorogued in August of the 
same year the Prince accompanied her to the place 
of lionour she wished to give him, and he mentions 
it at the time 7 @ matter of satisfaction “that every- 
thing passed o .” The Duke of Wellington 
observed on this Seaeall “Let the Queen ar the 
Prince where she likes and settle it; that will bo 
the best way.” The Prince held the position tlus 
granted him by the Queen’s Patent for many 
years, until he was formally Prince Consort. 

The most heated discussion, however, took placo 
in the Hoitse of Commons on the question of the an- 
nuity to-be settled oh the Piince. Lord Melbourne 
proposed 50,0002. a year, atid told the Queen that he 
anticipated no difficulty except in case of survivor- 
ship—an exception which the Queen thought very 
unfair. He proved, however, partly mistaken. Lord 
Russell stated in explanation of the amount that it 
had not been fixed on any estimate which would be 
contrary to precedent, even if possible, but that the 
sum was the same as had been granted to all Queen 
Consorts sincé the time of George IT. Mr. Hume, in 
the first place, proposed a wholesale reduction to 
21,000/., supporting his proposal “ with all the often 
repeated arguments respecting the severity of taxa- 
tion, the distress of the country, &c., &c., which dis- 
tinguished the party to which he belonged.” 

This was rejected by a majority of ten to one; 
but a motion by Colonel Sibthorp to reduce the 
grant to 30,0004 met with the support of Sir R. 
Peel, Mr. Goulburn, SirJ. Graham, and’ Lord Eliot 
(now Lord St. Germans). It was urged that tho 
Prince’s establishment was smaller. than that of a 
Prince Censort, and that reductiens had recently 
been made in the salaries of the household, Ina 
division the proposed reduction was carried by 262 
to 158. It is said that this result might have been 
avoided if the precaution had been taken of commu- 
nicating beforehand with the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion;,and it is even suggested, though we cannot 
for a moment credit it, that Lord Melbourne courted 
a certain defeat with an unacknowledged hope of 
prejudicing the young Prince against the Tory 

rty. 
ihe Queen at the time was very indignant at 
tliese occurrences, and they are said at first to have 
created a painful, impression in the mind of the 
young Prince. But matters were soon settled, and 
the day fixed for the marriage, the 10th of February, 
approached. Lord Torrimgton and Colonel Grey 
were sent with three of the Queen’s carriages to 
escort the Prince to England, and were the bearers 
of the Order of the Garter, with which the Duke, 
himself a member of the Order, was to invest his 
son. ‘They arrived at Gotha on the 20th of January, 
and found the Prince looking forward “ with much 
pleasure, but with some degree of nervousness,” to 
the marriage, and with regret at leaving his old as- 
sociates, They were received, of course, with the 
utmost hospitality, and the last days of the Prince’s 
stay in his old home were a round of gaiety. An 
amusing letter from, Professor Perthes, his, former 
teacher, describes how “the Grand Ducal papa bound 
the Garter round his boy’s knee amid the roar of 
101 cannons ;” but he adds that ‘the, earnestness 
and gravity with which the Prince hss obeyed this 
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call to take a European position give him dignity 
and standing in spite of his youth, and increase the 
charm of his: whole aspect. Queen Victoria will 
find him the right. sort of man, and unless some un- 
lucky fatality interfere he is sure to become the idol 


_ of the English nation, silently to influence the Eng- 
"lish aristocracy,,and deeply to affect the destinies of 


Europe”—a singular prophecy, most remarkably 
verified. The day, before the Prince’s departure, 
though not without its sadness, was one of outward 
feasting and rejoicing. Again there was a great 
full-dress dinner, before which the Duke presented 
the English gentlemen, according to their rank, with 
the various classes of the family order, and in the 
evening a full-dress concert. At the end of it all 
the ladies and gentlemen passed before Prince Albert 
to bid him farewell, “not a few of them in tears, 
and the Prince himself very much upset.” + 

The passage across the channel was anything but 
a pleasant one, It being stormy, the Prince, with 
the Duke and his brother, were almost, prostrate from 
sea-sickness. He roused himself, however, to return 
the salutations of tlie people, and thus gave an 
example of the.self-control which characterized him 
throughout. his life, aud even to his. last hours, 
“When suffering,” we are told, “under the extreme 
prostration produced by his last fatal illness the 
Prince roused himself to write a memorandum for 
the Queen on the communication which the Govern- 
ment proposed to make to the United States on the 
affairs of the Trent, This memorandum was adopted 
by the Queen, and, influencing as it did the tone of 
the Government communication, had a material effect 
in preventing a rupture between the two countries. 
Except the commencement of a letter to King Leo- 
pold, which he could not continue after the first 
lime, these were the last words written by the 
Prince. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle he had heard the disagreeable 
news of the reduction made in the proposed an- 
nuity, but any unfavourable impression this may 
have made on him must have been at once ré- 
moved by the enthusiastic reception which he met 
on his progress to London. He stayed a night at 
Canterbury, and the city was illuminated, and de- 
monstrations of great delight were made by crowds be- 
fere the windews jof his hotel. He arrived in 
London’ at half-past four in the evening of the 8th 
of February.. On the 10th the marriage was cele- 
brated at the Chapel Royal,-and. an account of the 
event, whicht appeared in the 7imes newspaper at 
that time, has’the honour of being reprinted in 
one of the appendices to the present volume. The 
ceremony passed in the most auspicious manner. 
The morning was, indeed, somewhat dismal with 
rain and fog, “ but before the departure for Windsor 
the sun shone forth with all the splendour which 
distinguishes what is now proverbially called 
‘Queen’s weather.’” At four o'clock in the after- 
noon the Queen and Prince left for Windsor, being 
enthusiastically received on all points of their route, 
and, of course, the Eton boys were as conspicuons 
as usual in their display of boisterous loyalty. But 
the Royal honeymoon was-short. On the 12th the 
Duchess of Kent and the Courtfollowed to Windsor ; 
on the 14th the Court returned to London, and on 
the 19th the Queen held a Levée, in which the 
Prince appeared in the place he always held fer 
the future on the Queen’s left hand. 

The Court soon resumed its accustemed round. 
The Duke of Coburg left on the 28th, and only the 
Prince’s brother, the hereditary Priace Ernest, re- 
mained to remind him of his old home. An-ex- 
tract from the Queen’s jourral describes the pain 
which the Prince felt at being thus separated from 
all his connexions, and her own generous sense that 
he was making a real sacrifice for her: 

“He said tome,” the Queen records in her journal, 
“that I had never known a father, and could not 
therefore feel what he did. His childhood had been 
very happy. Ernest.” (the hereditary Prince re- 
mained for some time in England after his brother's 
marriage)—“ Ernest, he said, was now the only one 
remaining here.of ‘all his earliest ties and recollec- 
tions # but thatif L continued to love him as I did 
now I could make up for all, He never cried, he 
said, in general, but Alvensleben and Kolowrath 
(they ‘had accompanied the Duke to England and 
now left: with him) had, cried. s0.much that he was 
quite overcome. Oh, how I didjfeel for my dearest, 
precious husband ati this moment! Father, brother, 
iriends, country—allhas he left, and all for me. God 
grant that I may’ be the happy person, the most 
happy person, to make this dearest, blessed being 
happy and contented! What isin my power to make 
him happy. will do,” 

Unlike t Royal unions, this was a marriage of 
love. Tho: Queae was united to the husband of her 


choies amid the rejoicings of her subjects. 
The first delicate point the Prince had to arrange 
was the formation of bis own household. His own 





ideas are given in a letter to the Queen before his 
marriage, which furnishes another striking proof of 
his good sense. He thus writes to the Queen on the 
10th of December, 1839: 

“Now I come toa second point which you touch 
upon in your létter, and which I have also much at 
heart; I mean the choice of the persons who are to 
belong to my household. The maxim ‘Tell me 
whom he associates with, and I will tell you who he 
is’ must here especially not be lost sight of. I 
should wish particularly that the selection should 
be made without regard to politics; for if I.am 
really to keep myself free from all parties, my people 
must not belong exclusively to one side. Above all, 
these appointments should not be mere ‘party re- 
wards,’ but they should possess other recommenda- 
tions besides those of party. Let them be either of 
very high rank, or very rich, or very clever, or 
persons who have performed important services for 
England. It is very necessary tht they*should be 
chosen from both sides—the same number of Whigs 
as of Tories; and above all do I wish that they 
should be well-educated men, and of high character, 
who, as I have already said, shall have already dis- 
tinguislied themselves in their several positions, 
whether it be in the army, or navy, or in the scien- 
tific world. I know you will agree in my views.” 

On the whole, his household was formed to his 
satisfaction upon these principles. The selection of 
his private secretary seems to have been the only 
point on which he was’ seriously disappointed, for 
Mr. Anson, who was chosen for the post, had been 
private secretary to Lord Melbourne. But the in- 
dependent and straightforward character of this gen- 
tleman soon removed the Prince’s dissatisfaction, and 
he regarded him at length as one of his most valued 
friends. 

Nothing could be more admirable than the prin- 
ciples on which he guided his relations towards ge- 
neral society. He was well aware of the miscon- 
ception to which he might be exposed, and “he 
therefore,” we read, “from the first laid down 
strict, not to say severe rules for his own guidance. 
He imposed a degree of restraint and self-denial 
upon his movements which could not but have been 
irksome, had he not been sustained by a sense of 
the advantage which the Throne would derive from 
it. He denied himself the pleasure—which to one so 
fond as he was of personally watching and inspecting 
every improvement that was in progress—would have 
been very great, of walking at will about the town. 
Wherever he went, whether in a carriage or on 
horseback, he was accompanied by his equerry. Ie 
paid no visits in general society. His visits were to 
the studio of the artist, to museums of art or science, 
to institutions for good and benevolent purposes. 
Wherever a visit from him, or his presence, could 
tend to advance the real good of the people there 
his horses might be seen waiting ; never at the door 
of mere fashion. Scandal itself could take no liberty 
with his name. He loved to ride through all the 
districts of London where buildings and improve- 
ments were in progress, more especially when they 
were such as would conduce to the health or recrea- 
tion of the working classes; and few, if any, knew 
so well, or took such interest as he did, in all that 
was being done, at any distance east, west, north, or 
south of the great city—from Vietoria Park to 
Battersea-—from the Regent's Park ‘to the Crystal 
Palace, and far beyond. “He would frequently re- 
turn,” the Queen says, “to luncheon at a great pace, 
and would always come through the Queen’s dress- 
ing-room, where she generally was at that time, 
with that bright, loving smile with which he ever 
greeted her; telling her where he had been, what 
new buildings he had seen, what studios, &c., he had 
visited. Riding for mere riding’s sake he disliked, 
and said, ‘ Es ennuyirt mich so.’ (It bores me so.)” 

Then, again, in the. Queen’s household he had a 
difficult position to maintain. Writing to Prince 
Léwenstein, he says, “In my home life I am very 
happy and contented, but the difficulty in filling my 
place with the proper dignity is that 1 am only the 
husband, not the master of the house.” The follow- 
ing passage tells us how this delicate point was 
settled: 

“ Fortunately, however, for the country, and still 
more fortunately for the happiness of the Royal couple 
themselves, things did not long remain in this con- 
dition. Thanks to the firmness, but at the same 
time, gentleness with which the Prince insisted on 
fillidg his proper position as head of the family— 
thanks also to the clear judgment and right feeling 
of the Queen, as well as to her singularly honest and 
straightforward nature—but thanks, more than all, to 
the mutuallove and perfect confidence which bound the 
Queen and Prince to each other, it. was impossible to 
keep up any separation or difference of interests or 
duties between them. To those who would urge 
upon the Queen that, as Sovereign, she must be the 
head of the house and family as well as of the State, 








and that her husband was, after all, but one of her 
subjects, Her Majesty would reply, that she had 
solemnly engaged at the altar to‘obey’ as well as 
to‘love and honour ;’ and this sacred obligation 
she could consent neither to limit nor refine away.” 

In relation to public affairs he was prudent 
enough to be very cautious of interfering at first. 
For the first year or two he was not, except on rare 
occasions and special invitations, present at the in- 
terviews of the Queen with her Ministers, though, 
says tho Queen, this was not from any objection 
on their part; and “thongh,” she adds, “ taking 
great pains to inform himself about everything, and 
though Lord Melbourne expressed much anxiety 
that the Queen should tell him and show him every- 
thing connected with public affairs, he did not at 
this time take much part in the transaction of busi- 
ness.” His account of the principles on which he 
guided his general conduct is well known, but the 
words are worth quoting again : 

“The prineiple on which he always acted was,” 
to use his own noble words, “to sink his own indi- 
vidual existence in that of his wife, to aim at no 
power by himself or for himself, to shun all osten- 
tation, to assume no separate responsibility before 
the public, but, making his position entirely a part 
of the Queen’s, continually and anxiously to watch 
every part of the public business in order to be able 
to advise and assist her at any moment in any of 
the multifarious and difficult questions brought be- 
fore her—sometimes political, or social, or personal ; 
as the natural head of her family, superintendent of 
her household, manager of her private affairs; her 
sole confidential adviser in politics, and only assis- 
tant im her communications with the oflice.s of the 
Government.” 

Resting on these principles, he gradually made his 
way, and the follewing passage describes the growth 
and establishment of his influence: 

“From the first, too, the Queen, acting on the 
advice of Lord Melbourne, communicated all ‘foreign 
dispatches to the Prince. In August, i840, he 
writes to his father :—‘ Victoria allows me to take 
much part in foreign affairs, and I think I have 
already done some good. I always commit my 
views to paper, and then communicate them to Lord 
Melbourne. He seldom answers mo, but I have 
often had the satisfaction of seeing him act entirely 
in accordance with what I have said.” 

One of the most important pvints in which tho 
Prince exercised his influence over the Queen most 
admirably was in reference to party feeling. Al- 
though liberally disposed, he at once took up a posi- 
tion of neutrality between the two political parties; 
and he induced the Queen to abandon those feclings 
of partizanship by which, as she so frankly confessed, 
she was at first animated. In this endeavour Lord 
Melbourne, to his great honour, gave him a cordial 
support. He told the Prince he thought “the time 
had now come when Her Majesty must have a 
general amnesty fer the Tories,” and when questioned 
by the Queen he repeated that such was his opinion. 
On another oecasion the Queen records that Lord 
Melbourne, looking at the Prince, said of him, with 
tears in his eyes, “ There is an amazing fecling for 
him, there is a very favourable impression of him ; 
everybody likes him,” and then added, speaking of 
the Tories, against whom the Queen was very irate, 
“You should now hold out the olive branch a little.” 
Notwithstanding this prudence, he was exposed at 
first toa good deal of misconception, but we are assured 
that “not a murmur, not a complaint ever escaped 
his lips.” He soon, indeed, received a very remark- 
able recognition ef his merits. In July, 1540, it was 
thought necessary to provide for the case of the 


Queen dying and leaviag an heir. Communications 
were,opened with the Tory leaders, and by general 
consent Prince Albert was nominaicd tv the Regeney 


It is said that Baron Stockmar “ gained the Opposi- 
tion for Ministers,” but it is certain that the Prinee 
owed this mark of confidence to his own merifs 
“Three months ago,” said Lord Melbourne to the 
Queen, “they would not have done it for him,” 
adding, again with tears in his eyes, “it is entirely Lis 
own character.” 

The Prince ardently loved the country, and the 
Quetn soon acquired his taste. In840 Her Majosty 
writes: 

“T told Albert that formerly I was too happy to go 
to London and wretched to leave it, and now, since 
the blessed hour of my marriage, and still more since 
the summer, I dislike and am unhappy to leave the 
country, and could be content and happy nerer to go 
to towr. This pleased him. The solid pleasures of 
a peaceful, quiet, yet merry life in the country, with 
my inestimable husband and friend, my all in all, are 
far more. durable than the amusements of London, 
though we don’t despise or dislike these sometimes.” 

Later still Her Majesty complains of suffering much 
from the oppressiveness of the atmosphere of London, 
which constantly afflicted her with headache. 
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We will leave our readers to admire for them- 
selves the well-told narrative of domestic happiness 
which the first year of the Queen’s married life dis- 
closes. But we quote our last extract from a me- 
morandum of Her Majesty in regard to the Lirth of 
the Princess Royal: 

“ No one but himself ever lifted her from her bed 
to her sofa, and he always helped to wheel her on 
uer bed or sofa into the next reom. Foi this pur- 
pose he would come instantly, when seut for, from 
any part of the house. As yedrs went on and he be- 
came overwhelmed with work (for his attentions 
were the game in all the Queen’s subsequent confine- 
ments) this was often done at much inconvenience to 
himself, but he ever came with a sweet smile on his 
face. ‘In shert,’ the Queen adds, ‘his care of her 
was like that of a mother, nor could there be a 
kinder, wiser, or more judicious nurse.’ ” 


pS 


THE WEB OF FATE. 
Qe 
OBAPTER VII 
it bears the fruit of deceit, 
Raddy and sweet to eat, 
Aud the raven his nest bas made 
In ite thickest shade. 

Dukine the next four weeks three things hap- 
peued in ourcircle of friends, and the most surprising 
occurred to the quietest member. 

Mr. Charles Blake had a rich aunt as well asa 
sich uncle. This lady, who had never noticed him 
when her notice might have been needed, took a 
sudden fancy to him, and, having quarrelled with her 
intended heirs, died, and left the briefless young 
lawyer a rich man. 

His uncle’s house being in a state of preparation 
for the new mistress, the young man took rooms at 
Clarendon House, when Mrs. Washburn began im- 
mediately to pet him, and he found himself a person 
of consequence. At which he smiled, but submitted 
good-naturedly ; and as neglect had not embittered, 
60 adulation did not elate him. 

The second event was the wedding, which was a 
showy affair, with four bridesmaids and a large 
company in full dress, the bride in her element, feel- 
ing triumphant, the bridegroom out of his, feeling 
very foolish. Then there was of course a journey. 

The third event which we have to chronicle was, 
after all, mot very important, but may as well be 
mentioned. It was this: Mr. Griffeth and Beatrice 
both had their lives insured, and each made a will 
in favour of the other. 

Mr. Griffeth, ever uneasy lest his sister-in-law 
should be left dependant on the purse-proud caprice 
of her uncle’s wife, was the first one to speak of such 
® provision as this ; and Beatrice would only consent 
on condition of being allowed to do likewise. The 
insurance had been placed higher than she expected, 
her own life having been insured at different 
offices to the amount of fifty thousand pounds, but 
“whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,” said the brother-in-law, laughing. 

So, keeping the whole affair a secret from every- 
one else, they made it a matter of mournful jest be- 
tween themselves, and sometimes spoke of the for- 
tunes that were willed to them when they felt their 
present fortunes cramped. A few months before 
Beatrice could not have believed that she could have 
been made to smile at such an idea, but now every- 
thing showed its bright side to her. 

Charles Blake and Mrs. Washburn looked at her 
in surprise, half alarmed at her constant and elfish 
gaiety. 

“ My dear,” said the lady, “ you seem to me what 
the Scotch call fey. Are you bewitched? It is an 
ill omen to rejoice so for nothing. It is the mercury 
rising at the wrong time, before the tempest. What 
ails you?” 

“Why, nothing,” said Beatrice. “ What should 
ail me? Can't you let me be happy ?” 

“If only it be natural, and lasts.” 

“To tell the truth, Charles,” his cousin said, when 
they were alone, “1 am surprised at myself, I really 
never felt so happy before. I hope it is natural as 
Mrs. Washburn says.” 

“Why should you not be happy?” the young man 
asked. “I like to see you so. Who should rejoice 
if not you, Beatrice? You are young, beautiful, be- 
loved.” 

“Beloved,” she repeated, dreamily. “Ah, who 
loves me? Many like me, but love is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. Love cannot exist without its object, 
cares for nothing else in comparison, every other 
consideration bends to that one. No, Charles, no 
one loves me, and I am not necessary to anyone.” 

A cloud kad driven all the brightness from her 
face while she speke, and as she ended she brushed 
away from her lap the flowers which she had been 
~rranging, and, rising with them falling about her, 


walked hastily across the room aud stood looking 
out of the window, but seéing nothing. 

Her cousin made no reply, and his silence recalled 
her to herself and abashed her. Perhaps she had 
never spoken so freely of her own feelings before. 

Blushing and halflaughing, she returned to him. 

“ Did you think I was so sentimental, Charies? 
I own to some sentiment.” 

He stooped with acrimson face and gathered up the 
flowers which she had flung away, and as she looked 
at him for s moment he raised his head and their eyes 
met. Something in his look made her redden with 
surprise and some anger, and involuntarily she raised 
her head more erectly. 

He held his breath for a moment, and then said : 

“Tlove you, Beatrice!” his face glowing brightly. 

“Of course you do. You are my cousin,” she said, 
loftily. 

“But that has nothing todo with it. I am your 
first cousin, and i do not love you like acousin. I 
adore you. I cannot exist without you. I care for 
nothing else, and everything else bends to you. Never 
say again that you are not loved.” 

He had spoken so impetuously that it was impos- 
sible to stop him, but when he ended, trembling with 
excitement and eagerness, Mrs. Griffeth had ga- 
thered composure enough to answer him, quietly : 

“T forgive you for having addressed me in this 
manner on condition that you never speak of such a 
thing, or look such a thing again. I am deeply of- 
fended.” 

She turned hanghtily away from him and took a 
seat at some distance. She did not look at him for 
a moment, but when she did she saw that he had 
fallen into a chair, and was leaning back, his eyes 
closed, his face ghastly pale. 

“Goodness! what is the matter with you, 
Charles?” she cried, starting up. “ Are you ill?” 

He did not move nor answer, and she had to go to 
him. 

“Do speak, Charles!” she said, touching his 
shoulder. 

He shuddered from head to foot and slowly opened 
his eyes, but moaned and closed them again at sight 
of her, turning his head away. 

“Charles, I do not know what to do,” she said, 
almost angrily. “Ido wish you'd tell me.” 

The colour came into his face again, and he 
bent quickly forward and grasped her fair hand in 
both of his. 

“Tell you what to do?” he exclaimed. 
me a hope to live on. Tell me that some time 

She snatehed her hand angrily away, and before 
he could detain her had walked haughtily from the 
room. 

In her indignant confusion she had gone into the 
hall instead of going into the inner room of their 
suite, and therefore was obliged to go to her 
brother-in-law's room, if she would not have her 
cousin encounter her in the hall. She was too 
vexed to think of anything, and too much annoyed to 
stop, so opened Mr. Griffeth’s parlour door and went 
in without knocking. 

A passing carriage drowned the sound, and he 
did not hear her till she was close to him. Then 
he started up with a varying colour. 

He had been sitting by a table, and bending to 
watch something that lay on the floor before iim, 
and which he now seemed desirous toconceal from her. 

At any other time her instinctive delicacy would 
have prompted her to go in another direction, but 
now she went straight towards the table. 

Then she stopped short and held up both hands: 

“Oh, poor Lute !” 

There lay a little snow white kitten in con- 
vulsions, seeming to be in the last agonies of death. 
This kitten had been Mr. Griffeth’s sole pet, and 
Beatrice had always kept a bright ribbon or a 
wreath of flowers around her neck. 

“Yes, poor Lute,” he echoed. “I didn’t want 
you to see her. I knew it would distress you.” 

The little creature feebly raised her head, gave 
one kick with her snowy paw, and fell. Beatrice 
sank into a chair pale and trembling. 

“What does it mean?” she exclaimed. “ What is 
the matter with it ?” 

Her brother-in-law came and shielded her from the 
sight, his own face also hidden from her as he came 
near, and laid his arm upon her shoulder. 

“She had convulsions,” he said. “ Possibly she 
may have eaten something unwholesome. She has 
had too much meat. It doesn’t do to pamper these 
little creatures and shut themup. I amso sorry you 
eaw her, darling.” 

“ Soam I,” she said, with a shudder, hiding her face 
in his breast. “I hate to see such things. I hate 
to see death in any form. It makes me ill.” 

He caressed her, and gently soothed her, treating 
her like a child, calling her pet; and, finally, sit- 
ting by her, began to speak of death, gently and so- 


“Give 


” 











lemnly. 


“ After all, why do we fear it so ?” he said. “ The 
trees and the flowers die peacefully and without 
a shudder, and it is appointed to us all. If we conid 
help it, we might struggle. But we cannot. And 
why do we wish to put it off ? Since it must come, g 
few months or years make no difference. Or, per, 
haps, the sooner the better. We may thus escape 
sorrows and sufferings unbearable. Death seems to 








me very sweet and tranquil. It is only floating out 
of the rippling river into the wide sea. We cast of 
a mantle of dust, and put on a mantle of gold.” 

While he spoke he held her hand to his heart, but 
did not look at her, and as she leoked through her 
tears into his half-averted face a radiance seemed to 
surround the creamy paleness of his forehead, and to 
stream from the bright hair, and from under the 
lowered lids. And though she saw tkrough tears, 
she was not sad. The drops that came for grief 
stayed for joy, and a soft glow warmed her breast. 
He had held her hand against his heart. while lis 
spoke of passing out of life, as though they would 
go together, and the journey would therefore be 
sweet to him. 

After a moment he raised his head and met fer 
look, smiling presently, when he had read all its 
sweetness—all its glowing thankfulness. 

“ Well, little sister?” he said, in a light, caressing 
tone. 

She drew a long breath, and seemed to arouse her- 
self from some trance. 

“Tt is well—it is well!” she said, softly. “You 
aré right. I would willingly exchange my vesture 
of dust for gold now.” 

“Oh, wait!” he said, catching her by the arm, and 
drawing her closely to him. “I am not ready, | 
cannot spare you.” 

She extricated herself laughingly, and went ont, 
quite forgetful of Charles Blake and his wild love. 
She seemed to walk on air as she trod the corridors. 
Her lips were parted and rosy, and her bosom heaved 
quickly with the delicious feeling of her heart. 

“My dear Beatrice, 1 am so glad you are come," 
exclaimed Mrs. Washburn. “ What do you suppose 
I found on coming in? Why, Charles Blake lying 
on the floor, and looking like a corpse. I never was 
so frightened.” 

Beatrice recovered from her trance. 

“ What ailed him?” she asked, disdainfully. 

Beatrice was not cruel—on the contrary, was very 
tender; but to a woman whose heart is entirely de- 
voted to one man an offer of love from another 
often seems bordering upon an insult. How could 
Charles Blake dare lift his eyes to one whom Sidney 
Griffeth held to his heart ? 

“Why, Beatrice, how can you speak eo? What 
do you mean?” cried her friend. 

Beatrice tossed her head impatiently. 

“What has become of him?” she asked. 

“ After he recovered [had him assisted to his room. 
He is lying down. Do you mean to say, Beatrice, 
that the foolish fellow has been saying anything to 

‘ou ?”” 
" Beatrice pouted her lip and turned away, whicb 
was answer enough. 
“Don't be too bard with him,” said her friend. 
“You can extinguish flames with warm water as 
well as cold.” 





CHAPTER VIIL 

Did he emile his work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 
AFTER only a fortnight’s absence Mr. and Mrs. 
Langdon came home, and prepared to receive their 
friends before going away again for the summer. 
The poor bridegroom, though in a state of ecstatic 
happiness, was nearly exhausted. Such toilings up 
hill and down hill, up stairs and down, in carriages, 
such weary standing, euch weary sitting, such long 
walks had he suffered for his tireless little tyrant. 

Not for worlds would he have owned himeelf to bo 
less strong than she was, or have reminded her of 
his age and coming infirmities. 

No, he heroically led the van in her expeditions 
and strove not to sink down when Mrs. Maggie, 
becoming herself weary, leaned with her whole 
weight on his arm. 

When, finally, he reached his own home be sank 
down exhausted, but satisfied. “ Now, my dear, we wil 
have a little rest,” he said. } 

“ Rest!” cried the bride. “ I am not tired, whica 
ie fortunate, for now work commences. In the first 
place we must give a party. Then I must have 
as many as seventy-five new dresses made, since you 
wouldn't give me time to have them before we were 
married, and I've got to make up a party to go to 
the sea-side with us this summer. And all this iv 
a fortnight. How can you talk of rest?” 

“TI think we might stay here through June,” the 
gentleman ventured. 








“The idea !” cried his wife, indignantly. “ Fancy 
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you and A, all alone, staying here through June and 
everybody else enjoying themselves. The Loudens 
are going to Brighton next week so as to make sure 
of rooms, and they will be on the look-out for us. The 
Loudens are splendid, the gayest family in town. 
Then, with us, I shall invite Mrs. Washburn ; lamas 
proud to have her in my party as I would be of a 
duchess. Then Charles Blake shall go. He's a good, 
useful fellow. And, of course, Beatrice and Mr. 
Griffeth. With such a party we ean be happy.” 
“Mr. Griffeth, my dear?” stammered Mr. Lang- 


on 

“ Yes, sir, Mr. Griffeth. It is high time you over- 
came that foolish prejudice of yours. You might pity 
him, I think, when I refused hisn for you.” 

Mr. Langdon drew up his eyebrows, set his mouth, 
and became mute. 

“Here comes the opposition,” thought the little 
lady, and had half a mind to declare war and fight 
it out, but changed her mind. 

“ Won't we have a gay time, dear?” she said. “I 
intend to be so happy this summer that I shall re- 
member it ever after.” 

“Are you happy with me?” asked the husband, 
melting at once. 

“Ob, yes, certainly. Let me pull your necktie 
round a little. I think blue is very becoming to you. 
You have such a fresh colour. What makes you 
arrange your hair so straight? Lay it down, so. 
There, that is better! Your moustache grows well, 
doesn’t it? I don’t see what makes it se much 
grayer than your hair. But, no matter, the young 
men will think you are my father, and will come 
hovering round me. Then won't you be jealous?” 

“Tit dye! I'll dye!” said the husband, trium- 
phantly. 

“You'll die!” cried Maggie. 

“Dye my hair and moustache,” explained the gen- 
Ueman. 

“No, yon will not,” retorted the young wife. 

Of course the invitations were given, and Mrs. 
Washburn accepted. 

Beatrice would consider, but Mr. Griffeth declined. 
His business would keep him in town. Finally, 
Beatrice also declined, privately influenced by her 
brother-in-law, who professed himself not able to 
spare her, besides being very sceptical of the pleasure 
to be enjoyed on such a journey. 

“Why should we go?” he asked. “Clarendon 
Tlouse is on a hill, and has good air. Wecan no- 
where find such comfortable rooms, or such good fare 
as we find here. Here is ice ad libitum if we wish 
to be cool. Here is a mild air if we wish to be warm. 
As for scenery, I have ordered a pile of Alpine views, 
and coast scenery. We will look at them, and fancy 
ourselves at the coast, or on a mountain top. I main- 
tain that for every desirable thing, for everything 
which silly people rush out of town for, Eureka may 
be written over those doors. No, I'll stay here, and 
— won't you stay too, Beatrice?” 

To Mrs. Washburn Beatrice said, “I don’t like to 
go with Maggie. She,and I are good friends as long 
as we keep apart. But we grate near each other, and 
uncle is so good I don’t like to hurt his feelings. He 
has settled a thousand pounds a yearon me. Besides, 
you know Charles is going, and I couldn't possibly 
be with him.” 

“Tam sure he behaves very well,” the elder lady 
said. “He doesn’t act the despairing lover, and he 
is sufficiently anxious to keep out of the way.” 

“Yes, he does his best to atone,” Beatrice said. 
“But I shall not go.” 

Mrs. Washburn sighed, and seemed about to speak, 
then sighed again and remained silent. 

“What is the use of saying anything?” she 
thought. “They are both bewitched and won't hear 
a word. ‘And I do believe that at last Sidney is 
worse than she.” 

It did indeed seem that Sidney Griffeth had grown 
apell-bound by his lovely charge. He saw her every 
hour of the day, and seemed unwilling to let her out 
of his sight. Seldom looking at her, he yet never 
missed @ look or motion of hers. 

Every time they met some little touch of tender 
care or watchfulness thrilled her heart. He would 
drop some beautiful flower into her lap on entering 
the room, then sit near and talk with Mrs. Washburn, 
but, it seemed, though not looking at her, aware of 
her very breath. He knew her wishes before she 
spoke them. He placed her footstool under her feet, 
he shut out the draught, he let in the caol breeze, he 
placed the screen. He did indeed, as Mra. Washbura 
said, act as if bewitched. 

And bow charming Beatrice thought him! His voice 
grew moredreamy and musical, his eyes drooped 
with a softer languor, his motions grew more graceful 
snd slow. There was always a sigh in his voice, 
yet not a sigh of sad It d that some 
subtle and delicious intoxication possessed him. 

Beatrice felt the same sensation. His laaguor 











while he was by, and let her eyes rest on his face ; he 
aware of them, but lulled rather than stirred by their 
glance. 

Sometimes this feeling grew almost too strong, 
delightful as it was, and she would draw a long 
breath, and try to escape the nameless fascination. 
It was not natural. It seemed like walking in the 
warm, moist fragrance of a conservatory, where the 
delicious sweetness soon becomes oppressive, and 
you long for a breath of keen air from the hills 
Then the desire to escape would pass, and she re- 
signed herself to the influence. 

One day he came into the room where she sat 
alone, and going to her side held before her a purple 
convolvulus. She did not take it, but satand looked 
down into its shining chalice. 

“There is a morning sky with the sun just beam- 
ing below the horizon,” she said. ‘“ Presently a bird 
*will fly across, if I look long enough.” 

“That is a specimen, Beatrice,” her brother-in- 
law said; “come in and see the whole.” 

She followed him to his room, and leaned from 
a window to look. 

Soniéone a little below, who had a room with a 
balcony window, had planted boxes full of convolvu- 
lus vines, stringing lines for them to run up to the 
window above. The vines had thus woven a green 
tent close to the window where Beatrice stood, and 
this morning they had opened most luxuriantly. They 
held (up their frail and shining chalices all gemmed 
with dew, and bees and butterflies were darting in 
and out. 

“ Most beautiful!” sighed Beatrice. 

“Ts it not?” said Mr. Griffeth, inside the room. 
“T can fancy it to be some wild, lovely web of 
_ which the little winged creatures are weaving 
there.” 

Mrs. Griffeth stepped back into the room and saw 
that he had placed a small table near the window, 
with a chair on either side. On the table were a 
basket of fruit, a flask of wine, and two long pale 
green glasses. 

“I want you to breakfast with me,” he said. 

And at the same instant John came in with a tray 
on which was set the rest of their meal. 

A coffee service of silver and dark blue china, a 
plate of fresh salmon, the rosy flakes of which looked 
like pink coral, ruby slices of currant jelly, and rolls 
as tiny and delicate as rice cakes. 

“It is all pretty enough to tempt anyone who is not 
hungry,” Beatrice said, pouring into the little blue 
cups coffee as clear as wine. 

Mr. Griffeth took a new magazine, and gave 
another to his companion. 

“T always like tqread while I have my breakfast. 
Please put one spoonful of cream in my cup, and one 
lump of sugar, a small lump will do. Now, we will 
read, and listen to the buzzing outside,” 

Beatrice turned the leaves of her magazine, read- 
ing here and there, sweetly and languidly lappy. 
She was not aware of the sidelong glance that kept 
her beautiful face and form in view. 

She sat with drooping eyelids, partaking of her 
breakfast, without looking at her companion. 

He sat a long time pretending to read, and watch~ 
inf her—her graceful form leaning back in the chair, 
in a snowy-white lawn morning dress. 

Her brown hair enclosed in an invisible net, so 
that one wondered how those loose, heavy locks did 
not fall—her traisparent temples, smooth cheeks, 
long drooping eyelashes, and beautiful neck, all 
entranced him. 

He gazed even on the fair hands, and on the 
gentle rise and fail of the convolvulusshe had fas- 
tened in her dress as she breathed. 

At length he roused. 

“ These pears need something to warm them,” be 
said. “ Their cold sweetness is something chilling. 
But try that peach. It is just out of the sun, and 
its cheek is yet warm. See what « heart it has. 
Oh, the peach is the emblem of love.” 

He threw off his silence and began to talk, ina 
light, gay tone, such sparkling, sweet converse as he 
could sometimes enchant his listener with. “ You 
have never heard the ‘Cradle Song, have you? I 
will sing it to you. Shut your eyes and fancy you 
are an infant.” 

Was it from human fingers that golden ac- 
companiment swayed faintly and sweetly to and fro, 
as though it were perfume from a flower wafted by 
the wind? Was it a human voice that sang in such 
sweet accents, only touching the words that seemed 
felt rather than heard? Beatrice leaned back and 
listened to that lovely cradle song. 
“ Sweet dreams, form a shade 

O’er my lovely infant's head' 

Sweet dreams of pleasant stresma 

Be happy, silent moony beams! 
“ Sweet sleep, with soft down 

Weave thy brows an infant crown! 

Sweet sleep. ange! mild, 


“ Sweet smiles in the night 
Hover over my delight! 

Sweet smiles, mother's emiles, 
All the livelong night beguile! 

“ Sweet moans, dovelike sighs, 
Chase not slumber from thins eyest 
Sweet moan, sweeter smile, 

All thy dovelike moans beguilet 
“ Sleep, sleep, happy child! 
All creation slept and smiled 
Sleep, sleep. happy sleep! 
While o'er thee doth mother weep“ 


“Oh, wake me, wake me,” cried Beatrice, faintly, 
and laughing. “Break this spelt! and let me run 
away to commonplace life again, I am drifting off 
to some shore where I shall get entangled beyond 
escape, and have blossoms scattered over me, and 
bees and butterflies dazzling me with their beauty 
and humming. Come.” 

Laughing, he went and leaned over her, smoothed 
her white forehead with his delicate fingers, as 
though smoothing away some spell, then bent and 
kissed her softly on both eyelids so that they flew 
open. Foran instant their eyes met and seemed to 
scintillate on each other, till by an effort Beatrice 
waved him aside, and sat upright. 

“Tam happy,” he breathed out, sinking into « 
chair near her and leaning back with a look of in- 
tense content. “Are you not glad that your uncle 
married that little mocking-bird? Would you not 
rather be here ?” 

“Yes,” sighed Beatrice. 

“ And it is so delicious having you come to break- 
fast with me. Come every morning while they are 
away, will you?” 

“T will!” replied Beatrice. “Only it will spail 
me for anything else.” 

“Then we will never have anything else,” wis the 
response. 





CHAPTER Ix 
Be kissed his ladie’s hand, Willie, 
He kissed his ladie’s hand. 
But gane’s his ladie-courtesie, 
When be drawe his bludie brand 

Bgatrics GRIFFETH, at the same time that she 
did not regret staying at home, felt that for her 
health’s sake she had better have gone. She was 
not feeling well—she was oppressed. 

Either the heat, which soon became intense, or the 
monotonous luxury of her own feelings, was too 
much for her. 

It might be, she thought, that her diet was not 
suitable, for Sidney fed her on fruits, wines, and 
confections, and almost banished plain food from the 
table. Then the warm bath, to which she foolishly 
resorted for refreshment, weakened her greatly. 

It seemed to her that she rested neither day nor 
night, but burned always witha slow consuming ex- 
citement. 

That man was constantly in her thoughts. Sho 
fell asleep repeating some tender words of his, and 
trying to catch its tone. 

She woke in the night to recall hig looks; she 
started from sleep in the morning, fearing lest he 
might have waited for her. 

Was it purposely that he governed her life so? 
Sometimes she had an impulse to throw herself on 
her knees before him and beg for release from such 
thraldom. ~ 
Then she chided herself and yielded again to his 
sway, happy—but oh, so ill! 

One afternoon as she reclined, listless and weak, 
on her sofa, there was a knock at the door, and to 
her summons to enter it opened, and Charles Blake 
entered. 

She started up in surprise, having expected to see 
the servant. 

“Have you come home?” she asked, hurriedly. 
“ What has happened ?” 

“ Nothing has happened,” he said, looking keenly 
at her. “I have only come for a day.” 

She recovered, and motioned him to a chair. The 
truth was, that some impulse which he could not re- 
sist had brought Charles Blake back. He must look 
at Beatrice, if he went away the next. moment. 

He found her changed. 

“They hoped that I would bring you back,” he 
said. “ Will you not go for a short time? You look 
as though you required it.” 

“The objections which first prevented my going 
are still in force. I shall remain here,” she replied, 
with cold decision. * 

“Can I do nothing for you?” he asked, in a tone 
of regret. ‘ 

She was about to make a chilly denial of any need 
of service, when she glanced into his face. Such 
pain, such tenderness, such hopelessness too. 
In an instant it struck her that as she suffered he 
also suffered, and instead of being angry she wae 








communicated itself to her. She liked to ve sient 





Hever cer inv bappy child! 


grieved. She extended her hand to him. 
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" 8Yes sin Charles, you can do sumething for 
me. You can fe rgive me if I have been harsh to 
you, end try to think kindly of me. And you had 
better co back to them.” 

His lip qu 1ivered as he took the kind hand, and, 





only or kissing it, he turned to go. At the door 
he paused. 

“If ever you need me, Beatrice, call me.. I would 
come fr the ends of the earth.” 

lier, tearful eyes dwelt on him thankfully, and, 
bidding a sweet and tender farewell, he went. 

‘Yhe next morning her brother-in-law took her out 
to ride in the country. 

“Charles Blake seemed to think I am not taking 
care of you,” he said. “ And that you do no credit to 
my keeping. He quite scolded me.” 


“Yon saw him, then ?” said Beatrice, languidly. 

“Yes. 1 had half a mind to send you back wiih 
him.” 

“I wonld not have gone. I did not wish to go, 
and | am not able.” 

Mr. Griffeth turned towards her, and looked at her 
with anxious eyes. 

“1 shall call a physician,” he said. “ You are ill. 
It is like a slow fever.” 


“| do not wish for a physician,” she said, wearily, 
leaning back in the carriage. “ All I want is rest 
and coolness.” 

“Rest then; and here is coolness.” 

Iie turned the. horse’s head, and they went into a 
side-road which was almost hidden, so enclosed was 
it with crowding branches that brushed their head 
and shoulders ‘and wiped, whispering along, tlie 
horse's sides 


Beatrice roused herself, and smiled. 

“We are sailing in a sea of green, Sidney. 
Shalk we ever get out? I don’t care if we do 
not. 

“Nor I. But weshall. There’s a peep of daylight, 
and there's a break of sunny water; and here we 
are at the river.” 


As he spoke they emerged suddenly from the 
luxuriant foliage and came out into an opening on 
the lovely, oak-fringed shore, and a wide stretch of 
sparkling water lay before them. 

They got out of the carriage, and went and sat on 
a hicl rock at the shore, looking off to see the boats 
that dreamed over the river, looking in the hazy 
air as thon they might any moment melt into the 


water, and watching a road that wound round the 
opposite shore, and where men and women walked 
or rode, as small as mice in the distance. 

“Life is sueh a tangle,” she sighed. “I cannot 
unravel it. It were well to go to sleep. I am 
sleepy.” 

He drew her gently into his arms, and she sank 
to sleep, Julled by the sound of waters and rustling 
trees, and his lightly soothing fingers. 

After a long sleep she woke refreshed, and also a 
little ashamed, and then they rode slowly home. 

in her room she found @ little note from Charles 
Blake—a last appeal. 

“ Beatrice,” it said, “I cannot refrain from 
speakin another word, just this one. Come away 
from abet man. He is sucking all the life from you. 
He is only selfishly keeping you to burn incense be- 
fore him while he swings to you an empty censer. If 
you will not come with me let me send Mrs. Wash- 
burn. Let me tell her that you are ill!” 

For answer Beatrice carefully burned the note, 
then enclosed the cinders in a blank sheet and sent 
them to her cousin. 

That night there was to be a grand affair in the 
town hall, and many people who were not too far 
away came in town to be present atit. Some dis- 
tinguished strangers were to have a reception and 
concert given in their honour, and everything had 
been done to make the occasion as splendid as pos- 
Bible. 

Mr. Sidney Griffeth was to deliver a short address 
of welcome, and he took his sister-in-law early to 
the anteroom, where she was presented to the 
strangers, before they, with the favoured few, went 
upon the platform. 

The Marquis D’Acres, a fine, soldierly-looking man, 
was immediately enchanted with her, and offered his 
arm to take her into the hall, 

She accepted, at a nod from her brother-in-law, 
though she would rather have gone with him than 
have had this honour even. 

The scene was like enchamtment.” The lofty and 
immense hall, all a blaze of light, the sea of faces 
from floor and balconies, the wreathing flowers that 
everywhere bloomed and loaded the air with fra- 
grance, the flags of all nations that hung in many- 
coloured, mingling folds, the rich draperies that ca- 
nopied the platform and turned the white and gold 
pillars, the glowing wave of welcoming applause that 
broke out of the silence, as the people’s guests ap- 
peared—all were like some fairy scene. Then, as the 
spplause hushed itself, it seemed that its spray lin- 





gered, for wah fine, crisp, sparkling sounds crept 
about them as seemed impossible to be by “ earthly 
finger struck.” 
‘The music of an orchestra swept in and enveloped 
them. 
(To be continued.) 





FACETIZA. 





Curious Factin OrniTHotocy.—Crows have the 
character of being great thieves; but, strange to say, 
they never take anything without first bringing it 
“before the beak.” : 

A PAINTER has reached an extraordinary degree 
of accomplishment in his trade. It is said that he 
painted a pine shingle so exactly imitating marble 
that when he threw it into theriver it instantly sank 
to the bottom. 

An illiterate fellow who had been looking at the 
prints of birds’ feet in some stones in the collection 
of a geologist, at last said that they “proved the 
great age of the trac-t societies, anyhow, if they 
didn’t do anything else.” 

SONG BY AN OLD SAVAGE. 


Dearest girl, for the high cultivation 
Of your form, take ali possible care, 
But, oh pray to your mind’s information 
Of attention do pay a.small share! 
In a few years, without satisfaction, 
On your toilet you'll lavish your pains; 
Beauty goes, and a woman’s attraction 
‘Lhen entirely depends on her brains, 


While you still keep the figure and’ features 
Which men gaze on with joy and delight 
You may say what you will, pretty creatures, 

*T' will be taken for clever and bright. 
Such delusion is owing to Cupid, 

That no word can be uttered amiss, 
Though éntirely unmeaning or stupid, 

By the lips that appear made to kiss. 


When her month’s lines of grace have got broken, 
Eyes grown dim, cheeks are faded and blurred, 
By a woman if nonsense is spoken 
Man perceives that her speech is absurd. 
"Tis the waist that has ceased to be slender, 
*Tis the ankles that no more are slim, 
When she talks.any folly, that render 
All that folly apparent to him. 


Persevere then with earnest endeavour, 
Stil? those fugitivecharms to enhance, 
Study dress as intently as ever, 
With a view to display and to dance. 
But read books too that make the mind stronger, 
When your ggod looks have vanished away, 
And you can’t please the eye any longer, 
That you then pyay have something to say. 
F Punch, 


An Irishman says he can see no earthly reason why 
women should not be allowed to become medical 
men. 

BeTwkEN Memphis and Nashville is the following 
inscription on a signboard at a railway crossing: 
“ Look out for the Ingine wen the wisle bloes or 
rings.’ 

A MAN was lately invited to a-dinner, and a dish 
of ice-cream was placed before-him, . He tasted it, 
then beckoned tothe waiter, and said, audibly, “ That 
is a very good pudding, but do you know it is 
frozen ?” 

A Panistaw Conunprum.—Why is England the 
most important country in Europe? Because Eng- 
land has two Houses, whilst Prance has only two 
Chambers; Austria has but a Cabinet; Turkey has 
only a Porte, or door, and the Roman States nothing 
but a chaise, or chair. 

Didmond Cur Diamonn.—A young Russian re- 
cently had the misfortune, while promenading the 
streets of St. Petersburg, to step upon a lady’s dress 
which was trailing before him on the walk. The 
woman turned, and in language more striking than 
elegant applied the term “clumsy” to the young 
man. The latter preserved his politeness, and 
sought as best he could to appease her wrath, but in 
vain. The beautiful young Amazon waxed more and 
more angry, and applied such epithets that he felt 
at last obliged to reply in her own language, and 
remarked that if animals persist in dragging their 
tails upon the ground they mast expect to have 
them trodden upon. This inflamed the woman to 
such an extent that she demanded the way to the 
justice court, and compelled the unwilling criminal 
to accompany her. Once there she demanded one 
hundred roubles for the injury done to her dress. 
It was observed, howeyer, that the dress was not 
very new, and that fifty roubles would cover the 





original cost, and this amount the young man was 








sentenced to pay. The woman was walking off ia 
triumph when doubtless a remembrance of Portia 
and Shylock flitted across the yonng man’s mind, 
and he said, “Wait a moment, young lady; you 
have my fifty roubles in payment for your dress, but 
the artitle itself you have not delivered. Will you 
lave the goodness to hand over one part or tho 
other of my property? Blushes of shame now over- 
spread the countenance of the female Shylock, and 
she turned again to the justice for advice. There 
was no help for her there; the young man’s claiin 
was good, and the money or tlie dress belonged to 
him. With acourage worthy of a better cause the 
woman sent for a hackney coach, went into an 
adjoining room, and removed her dress amid the 
shouts of the spectators. 

We know not whether Sheffield has many “ wiso 
saws,” but she certainly has very foolish sawgrinders. 
—Punch. 

HARD UP ON A WET DAY. 

Richard: “ What are you ringing for, Bob?” 

Robert: “ The beef!” 

Richard: “ You're never going to eat. beef again, 
Bob, are yon? Why it isn’t half an hour since 
breakfast !” 

Robert : “ Well, I'm not exactly hungry, but one 
must do something !”— Punch. 


A Fuertive Tuovént.—Considering the number 
of persons who are advertized for in the sePond 
column of The Times a8 having ron away from their 
homes and friends, it might be as well to head that 
part of the paper, “ The Flying Oolumn.”— Punch. 

Sea-Sipe News.—A waiter, at one of the hotels 
of a fashionable watering-place, lately decamped 
with the entire silver and plate laid for a breakfast 
party. It is said that he also ate all,the toast, and 
“left not a rack behind.”—Punch. 

A Lirtte Game THAT Don’t Pay.—By the judg- 
ment of Baron Bramwell the operative tailors have 
lost-the game of Picquet they have been carrying on 
with their masters, and had better now pocket their 
losses, give up play, and go to work agaip.—Punck. 

Wuy were the daughters of Moses very “swee 
girls”? Because they were Mo’ lasses.— Fun. 

Street CriticisM.—Ragged damsel : “ Lor’, Sairer, 
I’m blessed if that swell gal hasn’t dressed he srself 
wrong side forrard !”—Fun. 


Tue Write Way To Do It.—An Irish paper 
states that Mr. Whalley is so popular among tho 
peasantry that he is inundated with letters askiuy 
for his autograph, and feels obliged to keep three 
clerks always at work to supply the required article. 
—Fun. 


A Heap-Sarnt-gr.—The Court Circular informs 
us that “the Emperor of Austria has conferred the 
order of St. Stephens upon his Royal Highness tho 
Prince ef Wales.” Perhaps, on, the strength of this 
decoration the Prince will reconsider his decisiun 
not to visit Dublin.— Fun. / 

A TERRIBLE WANT. 

Well may people complain of the dearth of ser- 
vants if they advertize for domestics in such awful 
terms as those of the following notice, cut from a 
West country journal : 

“ Wanted, a Good Cook, as General Servant, where 
another is kept. Must have an undeniable character, 
four in family, late dinner. Wages, 201. per anvum. 
Strictly economical, able to manage house during 
absence of family, milk and dairy, one cow, make 
bread, and live near a small town in North Devon. 
Apply, &c.” 

“Good cooks” don’t often take “ general servants’” 
places, but it is hard to expect that im eddition to 
this the applicant must have neither more nor less 
than four children and a late dinner. The wages 
seem “gtrietly economical,” as stated—especially 
when the poor. creature will have to manage the 
house when its inhabitants and the dairy and one 
cow are.away. ‘Make bread and live near a small 
town in North Devon” puzzles us. The sentences 
are so involved that we are not quite sure whether 
it is the dairy that makes bread or the cow that 
lives near the small town or both, or neither. We 
have put the question to the.most acnte intellect on 
our staff, and his answer is “ Yes.”—Fun. 


Quist So.—The directors of the Blectric and In- 
ternational Telegraph Company im their half-yearly 
report refer to the rumoured intention: of Govern- 
ment to purchase the te’ for the State, to be 
worked by the General Post-offices’ They allege 
that this uncertainty makes it difficult for them to 
develope the system, but “they trust that:‘they may 
be able in their next report to give to the proprietors 
a more satisfactory explanation of ‘their position.” 
If they are sincere in the hope they express their 
course isan easy one. They need not develope the 
system. It wil) be quite enough for: them to carry 
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out honestly their present arrangements.* If they 
will execute their work with care, cheapness, and 
dispatch, the account they will have to render will 
be utterly satisfactory. While they continue to de- 
Jiver incorrect messages at high rates and in a most 
dilatory manner they will never get a good caso for 
the proprietors.—Fun. 
THE BEST JOKE OF THE SEASON. 

The French dramatic authors have been petitioning 
Parliament to protect their copyright in their pieces 
against the plagiarism of the English authors: of 
“ new and original ” dramas. A deputation of our 
Dramatic Authors’ Society waited upon Lord Stanley 
at the Foreign Office the other day to support the 
petition of the French playwrights. Will-it be be- 
lieved that one member of the deputation was Mr. 
Tom Taylor? We understand that Mr. Bill Sykes 
is about to introduce to the Home Secretary a depu- 
tation. from Cribcracking Alley to petition for in- 
creased stringency in the laws for the punishment of 
robbery with violence. Thus, a good example is 
never lost! 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Mr. Taylor 
fs nothing when he is not“ new and original.” ‘The 
screaming farce of his appearance at the Foreign 
Office on such a mission is “ adapted,” no doubt, from 
a comedy performed in the House of Commons at 
the commencement of the late Session, when agreat 
contracting M.P. moved for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the financial mismanagement of the Lendem, 
Cheatem, and Doem Railway.—Fun. 


From THE Cotontes.—Rabbits have increased so 
lentifully in Victoria that the buildings of the 
Legislative Assembly will have to be premptly en- 
larged to accommodate the representatives of the 
numerous burrows that have sprung up there. 
“English hares have also shown themselves,” says 
a colonial journal, “in places were they not expected 
to be.” Three were discovered on the right cheek 
of a young gentleman of sixteen, who has devoted 
half his life to the cultivation of whiskers. The 
Acclimatization Society is reported to be greatly de- 
lighted at this result of the importation of Macassar. 
—Fun. 

“THey MANAGE THESE THINGS BETTER IN 
France.”—In England when we raise anyone to a 
peerage we never thiak of selecting a fitting title— 
by which we mean a title that does not extinguish 
the identity of the new peer. Lord Strathnairn is 
an instance of this. In a short time few people will 
remember that this title is “the thing we call a” Sir 
Hugh “Rose;—by any other name”—say Lord 
Damask or Dogrose—we should be reminded of the 
General's original nomenclature, and the distin- 
guished services by which .he won his peerage. 
They manage these things better in France! The 
title of the Duc de Bouillon immediately supplies a 
hint—we might say a soup con—of his descent from 
the famous ‘Turenne !— Fun. 








STATISTICS. 


Cximz In EnNGLAND.—The blue book of judicial 
statistics for 1866 has been published. Com- 
pared with the previous year, the serious offences 
show a considerable decrease; while, probably on 
account of more frequent application of summary 
jurisdiction in minor offences disposed of by magis- 
trates, there is an increase. We learn that we have 
23,728 policemen who cost us 1,827,105U.; being 478 
constables and 78,6472. more than the year before. 
The criminal classes “at large” are set down at 
113,566, but of these, 33,191 are of the tramp and 
vagrant fraternity. Of those not at large 16,708 are 
in local prisons, 7,018 in convict establishments, and 
3,635 in reformatories. In England and Wales there 
sre 2),249 houses of bad character. During the 
year there were 50,549 indictable offences, in re- 
spect of which 27,190 persons were apprehended and 
committed. .The murders numbered 131, being four 
less than the total of 1865. The attempts to murder 
were 45, and there were 679 cases of shooting, 
stabbing, &c.; 259 cases of manslaughter, eight of 
attempts to procure miscarriage, 211 of concealment 
of birth, 155 of unnatural offences, 257 of rape, 322 
of assaults with intent, &c., 272 of assaults and bodily 
harm, 207 of common assault, and 164 ofassaults on 

peace officers.” There were 481,770 persons pro- 
ceeded against summarily, and of these more than 
one-fourth were discharged. 


Discovery oF AN ANCIENT Forzst at Hutt.— 
In the course of the excavations at the West Dock 
works, opposite Messrs. Earle’s cement .works, the 
navvies have come upon a stratum of.dark soil, in 
which a number of trees in horizontal position were 
met with. They are oak, and in excellent condition, 
sod remarkably hard. Besides these interesting re- 





mains of a long past age, a large number of acorns 
and hazel nuts were found,.and some oyster and 
mussel shells. The discovery is more interesting 
to geologists, seeing that trees were found at a depth 
of about nineteen feet below the water line of the 
river. The wood was of a similar nature to that 
found when the Victoria Dock Extension was in pro- 
gress, and goes far to prove the correctness of the 
supposition that Holderness and this part of the river 
were once covered with a dense forest. The trees 
at the Victoria Dock were found at about the same 
depth. Several eminent geologists have visited the 
West Dock, and examined the wood and the ground. 
Many gentlemen have secured pieces of the oak and 
had fancy articles made out of it. The oyster shells 
are characterized as very much larger than those 
ordiparily seen, but no remains of other fish were 
found. 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


I am happy, said the lily, 
In my quiet, shady nook, 
For | listen to the music 
Of the robin and the brook ; 
There are few, perhaps, who love me. 
In this-lone, secluded spot, 
Yet I’m happy, said the lily, 
And the rose I envy not. 
I can see her leaves unfolding, 
And her smile from yonder bower, 
While her blushes and her beauty 
Are the pride, of every flower ; 
Yet contented here I blossom, 
‘Though I share an humble lot, 
I am happy, said the lily, 
Aud the rose I envy not. 
We must never look with envy 
On the wealthy or the gay, 
Is the lesson which my story 
Would to every heart convey ; 
There is virtue in contentment, 
Though we share an humble lot, 
We'll be happy, like the lily, 
And the rose we'll envy not. 


GEMS. 


Give work rather than alms to the poor. The 
former drives out indolence, the latter industry. 

Society, like shaded silk, must be viewed in all 
situations, or its colours will deceive us. 

Hz that loses his conscience has nothing left 
worth keeping. 

Notuine begets confidence sooner than punctua- 
lity. 

He that peeps through a hole may see what will 
vex him. 

ProsPERITY gathers smiles, while adversity scat- 
ters them. 

It is a waste of time to complain of other people's 
faults. The best thing we can do is to mend our 
own. 

Tue man who has risen from honest poverty to 
influence deserves high. praise provided he is not 
ashamed of his origin. 

TuEY who are most impetuous. in the pursuit of 
happiness usually meet with the severest disap- 
pointment. Happiness enters most freely into the 
mind which is the most tranquil in its desires. 


Goop Faminy Apvicz.—Let all troublesome to- 
pics be avoided at meals. Do not dwell upon the 
difficulties of business, the delinquencies of domes- 
tics, or discipline the children at the dinner-table, 
for a cheerful) spirit not only gives relish for food, 
but.a good start at digesting thesame. 


THe Boranic GARDENS, MELBOURNE.—The Mel- 
bourne Botanic Gardens, with the adjoining park re- 
serves, comprise an area of about four hundred acres. 
They are situated on the south banks of the river. 
Of this area twenty-one acres are devoted to floral 
cultivation, eighteen are planted with select speci- 
mens of trees ‘and shrubs, eleven are occupied by 
the lake; nearly the whole of the remainder is 
planted with pines, cork oaks, and many other kinds 
of useful forest trees, besides hedges and copses. 
The lake contains six artificial islands of picturesque 
appearance, which are the favourite haunts of large 
quantities of waterfowl, including swans, geese, peli- 
cans, and mapy smaller kinds. The gardens include 
a palm-house (the largest conservatory in Australia), 
three smaller greenhouses, a house for the Victoria- 
regia, and three forcing-houses. The plants kept 
in pots vary from 40,000 to 50,000. Nearly 450,000 
plants have, during the last nine years, been sent 





out from the gardens for planting in various public 
reserves in all parts of the colony, aud about 420,000 
seed packages have been forwarded either tu colonial 
institutions or abroad for interchanges. About 21,000 
trees of the most handsome and useful kinds from all 
parts of the globe are now growing in the gardens. 
The length of the various walks is fifteen miles, all 
of which are planted with trees or ornamental shrubs. 
The buildings, water-works, iron fencing, and other 
works of permanent character were valued at 
29,0002. The main basis for the operations which 
have brought the gardens into. their: present form 
was laid in 1857, at which time the Government se- 
cured the services of Dr. F: Milter, F.R.S., for 
their administration. The department of which 
they form a part also comprises a scientific branch, 
with Dr.. Miiller as Government botanist. The 
museum of dried plants is by far the largest in the 
southern hemisphere, and contains about 300,000 
specimens. A laboratory is kept in working order 
for testing the capabilities of Australian plants for 
affording useful products, such as tar, vinegar, oils, 
paper materials, textile fibres, chemicals, &c. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Renovate Biack Sitx.—Rub the silk all over 
on the right side with a solution of ammonia and 
water (two teaspoonfuls of powdered ammonia toa 
quarter of a pint of warm water), and smooth it on 
the wrong side with a moderately hot iron, and the 
silk will present a bright black appearance. 

Bakep Icz-CrREAM.—The Japanese in Paris have 
taught the cooks at the Grand Hotel how to * bake” 
ice-creams. Freeze your ice as hard as possibie, 
wrap it quickly in @ very thin crust of pastry, and 
putitinthe oven. The pastry should be baked 
before the ice melts(for the pastry is a good non- 
conductor of heat). Serve hot, and you may enjoy 
the pleasure of eating hot pastry and ice-cream at the 
same time. 

To Crean Marsrr.—First, brnsh the dust off 
the piece to be cleaned, then apply with a brush a 
good coat of gum arabic, about the consistency of 
thick office mucilage, expose it to the sun or dry 
wind, or both. In a short time it will crack and 
peel off. If all the gum should not pee} off, wash it 
with clean water and a clean cloth. Of course, if 
the first application does not have the desired effect 
it should be applied again. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE debt of the United States is now 2,511,000,000 
dollars. 

Tr betting-ring is about to be introduced into 
Sweden. 

Proressor AGAssiz said the Florida Reefs were 
70,000 years in being formed. 

DIAMONDS are beginning to be plentifully found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. They are remarkably 
brilliant. 

Tus Post Office authorities are prosecuting a 
Circular Delivery Company for delivering letters 
which had not passed through the post-office. 

AT a recent dinner at Mayland, near Maldon, Mr. 
W. F. White, treasurer of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, stated that “ whereas in 1866 that institution 
paid 6,000J. for real provisions, as meat, bread, and 
so forth, the same amount of food for the same num- 
ber of persons cost this year 13,0007. 

One's Own Rattway Carriace.—The Duke of 
Sutherland has used a private railway carriage of 
his own invention during his recent journey te 
Scotland.. This is probably the first instance of a 
railway carriage not the property of any railway 
company having been made use of. It is of the 
largest size that can be rua with safety, and is 
luxuriously fitted up with three compartments and a 
roomy platform, covered, but open at the sides, 
which is suggestive of the comfort of a cigar in 
travelling. 

Tue Suttan’s Receptiow.—Amongst other dicta 
of the Sultan -during his visit to Europe, a corre- 
spondent cites one in yvarticular, as illustrative of the 
sound discrimination which is one of the Sultan’s 
especial characteristics. Speaking of his receptions 
in France and England, he said to an eminent diplo- 
matist, “I liked the manner of my greeting in 
London much better than that accorded to me in 
Paris. Whilst I was in France I felt that I was the 
guest of the Emperor Napoleon, who treated me 
with perfect courtesy and delicate consideration; 
but when I was in England I felt that I was the 
guest of the English nation, and the grandeur and 
fervour of their hospitality went tomy heart” 
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NUTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.S—A man born in England of Scotch parents is an 
Englishman. 

C. D.—Coeking was killed in an attempt to descend from 
« balloon by means of e parachute op July 24, 1837 

Fanny.—Persons of defective sight when threading a 
eeedie should hold tt over something white, by which the 
sight will be greatly assisted. 

Atexis Exa.—The photographers you name are of the 
highest respectability; you may therefore unhesitatingly 
comply with the terms of their advertisement, 

Hagrgy.—Silures and Siluria, by Caractacus, are so called 
from an ancient British tribe occupying Moumouth ead 
Hereford, of whom Caractacus was chief. 

R. S.—Marshal St. Arnaud died in September, 1854. The 
Emperor Nicholas ia March, 1855, and Lord Raglan in June, 
1855. 





Lgopoip.— Pandean pipes wete ancient wind instruments, 
consisting of ree’s of progressive lengths joiued together, 
sald to have been invented by the god Pan, hence its name 

Srr.—l. Prima donna literally means first lady; the term 
is chiefly applied to the privcipal cantatrice in the repreaen- 
tation of an opera. 2. Prima donna is pronounced as if 
written pree-mar don-nar. 

Inpe Daxe.—With practice you might greatly improve 
your writing ; endeavour to form your letters more clearly, 
which you will be enabled to do by writing a litile larger and 
less sloping. 

Seiixa.—To preserve jams or jellies from becoming 
mouldy cover the surface oue-fourth of an inch deep with 
One pulverized loaf suzar; when thus protected they will 
keep for years in goud coucdition. 

J. Lumizy.—The New Customs Act has a provision that 
epirits may be imported in bottles containing more than 
three pints, proviied they are properly packed in cases, each 
of which is not to contain a less quantity than two gallons, 
end bond fide to form part of the ship's cargo 

E.ta.--To make hard biscuits warm 2 oz. of butter in as 
much skimmed milk as will make 1 Ib. of flour into a 
paste, beat it with « rolling pin, and work it smooth, roll it 
shin, and cat it into round biscuits; prick them full of holes 
with a fork; six minutes will bake them. 

Apotrns.—in the French language the letter / is usually 
pronounced as iv English, but when it terminates a word 
preceded by é, or when i succeeds i in any situation, it has 
uscslly a liquid sound, asin the word papillon, prouounced 
as if written pa-pe-yon. 

Crrvs.—An executrix who is empowered by a will to carry 
ou @ business for the benefit of the family of a deceased per- 
eon is bound to rewmdler an account of her dealings; but if she 
refuse to do so it is throuzh the Court of Chancery that pro- 
ceedings mast be taken aguiast her. 

P. J.—1. The art you aame is « trade technicality. Your 
better plan woul! be therefore to apply to a working con- 
fectioner, for there are many who would for a trifling quid 
pro quo give you the necessary infurmation or instruction. 
2. Handwriting very slovenly. 

J. O.—You cau obtain « steerage passages to New York for 
4. by spplying to Mesers. Baring brothers, 8, Bishopsyate 
Street Within. By steamship « second-class passage, in- 
cluding provisions, would be 12/.,for this apply toC. Gumm, 
Ohange Alley, Corohill, or Stuart, Day & Co., Southampton. 

J. W. M.—1. The following recipe will no doubt answer 
your purpose: Take 2 gallons of soap-sads, add to this 1 
pint ef pure alcohol, and a 4 of an oz. of rosemary; mix 
these well together; it should be applied with a linen rag. 
2. Alitde cold water and soap, with some soda dissolved in 
it, will be effectual applied with a brush. 

W11118.—1. Certainly intemperance and late hours will take 
away the appetite. * Willis,” however, had better not try 
thie recipe if heciesirrs to live. The question is foolish in 
the extreme, when so navy thousauds of persons would give 
their money to obtain au appetite. 2. Because it is injurious 
to the coats of the stumach. 

Bessig~A person “naturally stout,” valuing her own 
bealth, should rest contented with the figure nature has 
given her, at the same tine she should avoid too much meat, 
milk, butter, sugar, beer, ani many other things that render 
life, agreeable. “ Bessie,” however, under the laws of tem- 
perance, bad better let Dame Nsture take her own course. 

Exveanon Mavupe.—Our fair correspondent—who, by the 
way, has addressed to us @ note of nine pages in length—is 
in great tribulation. A gentleman, her equal in every re- 
spect, of high character, and indeed altogether an eligible 
parti, has made her an offer of bis hand and heart. “The 
course of true love,” however, never did run smooth, thus 

crue) pape refuses to endorse his daughter's consent, upon 





no other grounds than that neither he nor mamma could 
spare her. Twelve months have passed onal’ during 
which time the lovers have walked together, still papa ob- 
jecta, and at last the lover, driven to desperation by the in- 
corrigible parents, has sued the fair one to consent to a pri- 
vate marriage. Under the circumatances we can only advise 
“ Eleavor Mauie” to wait. Be patient, for it is improbable 
that being an only child, your father wil! persist in refusing 
to make you happy. (Handwriting nest and ladylike.) 

Govrrer.—The frst Earl of Wiltshire, before the Conquest, 
but about whom nothing remarkable is recorded, was 
Wireman, the enemy of King Ethel i; his was 
Athelmere. famous-for the vast tribute which he took to 
Pope John VIII. in 886, and who fell in battle while fighting 
against the Danes at Port, in the county of Southampton. 

E..ex.—The best way to keep smoked hams is to make 
sacks of coarse cotton cloth large enough to hold one bam, 
and fill in with chopped hay all round about two inches 
thick; the hay prevents the grease from coming in contact 
with the cloth, and keeps all insects from the meat’ Hang 
them in a dry, cool place, and they will keep « long time. 

Wrww Joves.—1. You are eligible for enlistment in a regi- 
ment of the line providing you are in good health, which the 
doctor will test before permitting you to join. 2. You will 
find many recruiting sergeants about the neighbourhood of 
the Horse Guar'!s, Whiteball, at any hour of the day. Take 
our advice, think well before you join; the life of a private 
is not an enviable one, and, as with marriage, “To enlist in 
haste is to at leisure repent.” 

T. H. M.—This correspondent is, we are sorry to say, both 
selfish and exigeant. e thanks us for our answers to 
himself, yet complains of our matrimonial correspondence, 
upon which he freely comments. Now while declining his 
offer of aiding us in our editorial duties, we ren pm that 
every line inserted in these columns isin good and all 
sincerity. 





ONLY A PURPLE RIBBON. 


‘Tis but a ribbon of the purple hue— 
To me the only token 

Of one, a maid, ‘twixt whom and me 
No vow was ever broken. 

Yet while I gaze upon it now 
A passing shade of sadness 

From cheek, and lip, and eye, dispels 
All sign of joy and gladness. 

Although its bue is faded some, 
This ribbon that I cherish 

Brings back the thought of other days, 
Whose memory cannot perish ; 

And, like the famed magician’s wand, 
The maid herself discloses, 

With azure eye and crimson lip, 
And cheeks that shamed the roses. 


Alas! how stern are Fate's decrees— 
She wedded with another ; 

The maiden of the past is now 
A matron and a mother. 

And this poor ribbon that I hold 
My lip to-day caresses, 

"Tis quite enough to me that once 


She wore it with her tresses. N.@S8. 


Emttr M., mediom height, a brunette, black hair, cheerfu 
and domesticated, and would not object to a business. 
Axsig B., twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes. ’ 

Jawes, eighteen, 5 ft. 4in., with dark brown hair Re- 
spondents must be dark and good looking. 

J. L. W. (@ tradesman), twenty-five. Respondent must 
be fair and good looking. 

Reaper, twenty-two, 5 ft. 1 in., gray eyes, and brown hair. 
Respondent must be a respectable mechanic. 

Marcus, twenty-three, 5 ft. 11 in., dark, gray e of ° 
tlemanly deportment, and a private income. | so deed t 
must be stout, stylish, and fashionable, 

Grrrrups, twenty-one, good looking, domesticated, dark 
hair and eyes, and loving dispositi Respondent must be 
tall and dark. 

T. Brack (a tradesman), thirty-five, medium height, black 
hair and whiskers. Respondent must be good looking and 
dom >sticated. 

Biaxcug and {sxz. “ Blanche,” twenty-six, “ Inez” twenty- 
four, both dark, with hazel eyes. Respondents must ve 
tall, handsome, and fond of music. 

Wititam CaR_rie, seventeen, 5 ft. 3 in, fair hair, well 
educated, and am intelligent countenance. spondents 
must be of respectable parents, good looking, cheerful dis- 
position, about sixteen, and 5 ft. 3 in. or 4 in. in height. 
G.J.and F.G. “GQ. J.," twenty-four, 5 ft. 4 1in., light hair 
and whiskers, blue eyes, fair, on board one of Her Majesty's 
ships. “ F. G.,” nineteen, 5 ft. 6 in., auburn hair, blue eyes, 
and fair. 

Lena AvBerta (Belfast), seventeen, 5 ft 4in., fair, dark 
hair, brown eyes, domesticated, and will have a little money. 
Respondent must be of medium height, dark hair, e mous- 
tache, and have a good income. 

Vioiet and Liy. “ Violet,” eighteen, dere hair, brown 
eyes, and thoroughly domesticated. “Lily,” eighteen, blue 
eyes, brown hair, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondents 
must be steady tradesmen. 

Con (a Scotchman), twenty-two, tall, fair, of a domesticated 
disposition, a Government clerk, income 450l. Respondents 
must be under twenty-one years of age, fair, stout and tall, 
well educated, and with a musical talent. 

W. L. G.,, thirty, tall, stout, black hair and moustache, 
good looking, captain of a vessel, with a banking account. 
Respondent must be well educated, cheerful, aud good tem- 
pered. 

Exta and Jessi. “ Ella,” seventeen, 5 ft. 2 in. dark brown 
hair, gray eyes, and rather pale. “Jessie,” twenty-four, 
5 ft. 4 in., fair, and light brown wavy hair; both respectably 
connected and fond of home. Respondents must be in com- 
fortable circumstances. 

Ciara.—There is nothing outward that shows to a greater 
extent the bizkh atate of a country’s civilization than art and 
manners. They form, in point of fact, the only possible 
modes by which cultivation of heart. mind. and body can be 





nection between arte and manners than many people at first 
sre inclined to admit. For this reason art ought to become 
& subject of popular instruction. Who can deny to ert the 
Piace of « mighty instrument in effecting man's intellectua) 
Progress? The higher feelings of humanity are broughs 
iuto play by an education of teste, and the noisy, uneatialy 

ig revel will be put asideTor the exhilarating ramble is the 
fields, where can be found 

“ Tongues ia trees, books in the rguning brooke, 
us in stoves, and good in everything.” 

OswaLp M.—1. We know of no recipe for nervous debility 
excepting good habits, temperance in eating end drinking, 
continued exercise in the open air, falling short of fatizue; 
avoid spirits. Take good wholesome stout in moieration, 
sodamusement Some tonic, such as iron or quinine may 
help the cure, but neither sbould be taken without the ad- 
vice of a m Mian. 2. Nervous debility arises from 
Many causes. : sg 
' Rect. —We endeavour to answer honestly and accurately 
to the best of our lights all correspondents, and can therefor 
find no excuse for ‘ Recte,” who, enclosing two specimens of 
haudwriting—both by himself —asks us which is the best, as 
there is a dispute. The attempted trick ix smail ines’, and 
“Recte” should have signed himself cither “ Wrongly" or 
“ Subterfuge.” 

Jewxivsox.—We know nothing of the gentleman you 
name or his pamphiet, theréfore cannot denounce bim as 
quack. Far better, however, than reading medical pamphiets 
would it be for you to consult a respectable meiical practi- 
tioner, for no invalid is a proper jadge of his own symptoms 
Nervous or dyspeptic people frequently suffer symptoms of 
many without having any. 

Kirry K. Mar.—Providing that you possess personal 
attractions, and are a good dancer, you might probably ob- 
tain e position as @ ballet girl, To obtain this you must 
apply to the manager of any theatre. ‘How could you hope 
to obtain any other position without proper. training? Take 
our advice—give up ali desire to become.an actress. The 
prizes are few and far between, the roads to grief aud misery 
numerous. , 

L. L. L—1. The daties are very similar to those of « con- 
stable or policoman—that is, to. keep order and prevent 

ple from injariug the plants or birds. The salary is abouts 
8s. _ week. The age is not defined, providing the appli- 
cant be in full health and strength. The appointment is in 
the gift of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, who 
would attend to the recommendation of a member of Pariia- 
ment voting with the Government of the day. 2 Your 
aeouns is not good enough for the situation you men- 


Jasrzn.—There is no mention in Scripture of # royal 
crown as a kingly possession until the time when the Ame- 
lekites are described as bringing Saul's crown to David. The 
first Roman who wore a erowo was Tarquin, B.C. 616; it was 
first a mere Gillet, then a gariand, subsequently adorned with 
pearls. Alfred is said to have been the first English King 
who wore one. The crosses on the crown of England were 
introduced by Richard IfL The arches date from Henry 
VIL The sceptre has undergone as many changes as the 
crown; originally it was a staff intended for the support of 
the monarch. ; ; 

Huca Creris.—If you have any aptitude for the acquire- 
ment of languages you will Ond very little difficulty; pro- 
cure “H.G. Ollendorff’s new method of learning to read, 
write, and spesk the French language,” and follow rigidly 
the system pointed out by him in his preface to the work 
This, with the addition of & Freuch grammar, wili, with 
P and perse é, enable you to acquire the lan 
guage; all that you will theo require will be the assistance 
of » Parisian to gein the pure accent. (Handwriting not bad, 
but requires much practice in the formation of the letters to 
make it thoroughly legible.) 

Communications Recetvep: 

Tom G. is responded to by—‘Annie P.," nineteen, good 
figure, blue eyes, and dark wavy hair. 

B. H. by—“ Gertrude Mason,” sixteen, pretty, fair, with ao 
income when married of 1,000/. a year. 

Hazrr B. by—“ Jennie,” nigeteen, 5 ft. 2 in.; dark hair and 
eyes, good looking, fond of home, and domesticated ; aud— 
“ Annie W.,” twenty-three, 5ft., dark hair and eyes, domes- 
ticated, and a cheerful disposition. (“ Annie Ws ” haud- 
uirea practice to obtain a more distinct forma- 
tion of the letters.) 

Tom G. aud Sau S, by—“ Emily” and “ Annie.” “ Emily,” 
tall, fair, and genteel. “Anuie,” dark, not very tall, sin- 
cere, and affectionate; eund—“J. BR.” and “A.D.” bora 
nineteen, medium height, fair, light hair, blue eyes, aud 
good tempers. 

Lavr Etta by—" A. G.,” forty, 6 f., @ bachelor, and worth 


Lean Mortimer by—“&.," twenty-three, 5 ft 6} in., fair, 
and of « respectable family. 

Liywa Stanter by—‘ A. H. Harfield'’(a steward in Her 
Majesty's Navy), 5f Sin, good looking, and abie to keep 


8 wife. 

Potty by" W. P. G.," twenty-one, tall, a compositor, snd 
fond of home. 
Mauve by—‘“ Wm. E.,” who would like her carte de visite 
Lovisa and Extty by" G. J. B." aud “ W.C.” “GJ. B.,’ 
twenty, 5 ft. 9in., fair, steady, and industrious. “ W.O., 
nineteen, 5 ft. 6 in, and wil bave « good business wher of 
age. 
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PRINTED. 

N.B.—Corrgsroxpents Must Appress THeiz Letrens 10 
Tus Eprtor or “Tus Loxpoy Reaper,” 344, Strand, WU. 
tyt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retin 
copies. ; 
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Holloway's Ointment and Pills. 
BEWARE OF CHANGES. 


EW persons can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from 
F cold to sultry, which characterise our present summers. Sore throats, 
influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, are only a few of 
the complaints now prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- 
loway’s Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
to the seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with 
the view of » but of purifying and regulating. This well-knowa 
and eary mode treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check 
all unfavoutable symptoms, seciire coolness and comfort, “a rescue the 
wvalid from danger. 














RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 


Is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the eurative treatment of HERNIA. The 
. use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 

avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
_requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
) and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much case and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the 


> Manufacturer, Mr, WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London- 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268. 6d, and Sls. td. Postage, Is. 
» Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428 , and ! 52s. 6d. Postage; Is. 8d. 
», Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 16d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JoHn Wuire, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &e. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the facu lty as 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention 
for giving efficient aad permanent support in all cases of Weakness, Varicose 
Veins, &c. Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage 6di 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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